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old Huguenot family that fled from France 
when the Edict of Na@jtes was revoked, and 
settled in Norwich, England. 

At this place her ancestors carried on the 
business of silk manufacture for several 
generations; and here Harriet, the youngest 
of eight children, was born in 1802. From 
infancy she was afflicted with deafness, which, 
instead of making her stupid, threw her on 
her own resources for amusement. She 
became a thoughtful, studious girl, fond of 
reading and picking up all sorts of knowledge. 
In consequence of her father’s failure it be- 
came necessary for the family to earn their 
daily bread, and Harriet determined to win 
hers by the pen. 

She made her deS@¢ as an author in 1823, 
in a little volume entitled “Devotional Ex- 
ercises for Young People.” In 1824, appeared 
“Christmas Day,” and in 1825 a sequel to 
it, entitled “The Friend.” In 1826 “ Princi- 
ples and Practice,” and “The Rioters,” 
were published. In 1827, “The Turnout,” 
and “Mary Campbell,” and in 1828, “My 
Servant Rachel.” All these works exhibited 
the warm sympathy Miss Martineau felt with 
the working classes to whom they were 
mainly addressed. 

In 1830 she won three prizes offered by 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. This great success 
marked a new epoch in her literary career. 
“ Traditions of Palestine,” a series of faithful 
and picturesque sketches of that country at 
the advent of Jesus Christ, was produced in 
the same year, and indicated that the author 
had entered a loftier field of labor. In 1831 
appeared “Five Years of my Youth,” and a 
series of monthly tales, illustrative of politi- 
cal economy, which were widely read and 
translated into several languages. These 
established her reputation as a woman of 
first-class intellect and great culture. 

In 1835 she visited America, and on her 
return two years later, published her impres- 
sions of this country in two volumes, under 
the title of “ Society in America.” The work 
partook more of the peculiar opinions of the 
author than of true criticism, and did much 
injustice to the people who had extended to 
her their best hospitality. She fell into the 
error of other English writers on America. 





She came hither with preconceived and un- 
warranted opinions, and saw everything 
through the mist of her prejudices. The 
work was severely criticised by English re- 
viewers, and had an early death. 

While Miss Martineau was in this country, 
the present proprietor of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL had an interview with her on a North 
River steamboat, in October, 1837, in which 
mental science was a chief conversational 
topic. 

In 1839 and 1840 appeared two novels 
from her pen, “ Dearbrook,” and “The Man 
and the Hour,” which did not receive the 
acceptance of the reading public. Her labors 
were now interrupted by a long and severe 
illness, which she subsequently described in 
her charming volume, “Life in a Sick-Room.”” 
In 1848 Miss. Martineau, in company with 
her brother, the Rev. James Martineau, 
made an expedition to Syria and the Holy 
Land, and on her return published “ Eastern 
Life, Past and Present.” This work is well 
known, and contains some of the author’s 
best writing, but is somewhat marred by di- 
gressions.and speculations touching parts of 
the Bible. Had it not been for this feature, 
the volume would have found a very wide 
circulation. 

Her next serious effort was the continua- 
tion of Charles Knight’s “History of Eng- 
land During the Thirty Years’ Peace,” in 
which her able work is manifest, and was 
universally acknowledged on its publication. 

“The Laws of Man’s Nature and De- 
velopment,”’ on its appearance, was at once 
condemned as openly advocating atheistical 
opinions. She defended it as best she could, 
but could not. win the popular favor for it. 

Besides these and other volumes, she did 
much literary work, as contributor to periodi 
cal literature and the daily press, and earned 
a place among the first writers of the day in 
English literature. So far as industry and 
the results of industry are concerned, Harriet 
Martineau is not surpassed by any of them, 
for in the course of fifty-two years, more than 
one hundred volumes appeared from her pen, 
not one of which bears the impress of care- 
less preparation. 

She exhibited a deep interest in the prog- 
ress of science; was liberal in considering 
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that which was true and useful. In her 
Autobiography, allusion is made to the agita- 
tion in English circles, which was produced 
by an announcement of her recovery from a 
dangerous illness by means of mesmerism, 
in 1844. So fierce was the conflict that Miss 
Martineau came forward and stated what 
really happened, with the views derived from 
her own experience of mesmerism as a cura- 
tive agent. Her “Letters on Mesmerism” 
drew upon her an amount of insult and ridi- 
cule which would have been a somewhat 
unreasonable penalty on any sin or folly 
which she could have committed. To friends 
who pressed her not to publish, foreseeing 
what it was likely to bring on her, she simply 
replied that it was hard to see how the world 
could be ripened if experimenters in new de- 
partments of natural philosophy concealed 
their experience. 





About that time she added to her meta- 
physical offences, in the opinion of some 
prejudiced admirers, by favoring the doc- 
trines of Phrenology. Her interest in this 
science was influential enough to cause her 
to insert a bequest in a will made some years 
before her death, to the effect that her head 
should be given to the London Phrenologi- 
cal Society. Wecan readily understand how 
this provision was revoked through the 
urgency of friends who naturally revolted at 
the idea of consigning a headless body to 
the grave. 

She claimed to possess strong religious im- 
pressions ; tells us, in fact, that the cast of her 
mind was “more decidedly of the religious 
order than any other during her whole life.’’ 
And witha view of her face, in its prime, be- 
fore us, we can not interpret its mild and 
trustful expression in the light of that positive 
infidelity with which she has been charged. 





CONSCIENCE—-MORBID AND EXCESSIVE. 


OME say—Always follow conscience. 
This is quite good as an exhortation for 
a practical rule of life; but, in our inquiries, 
we should not assume that the moral faculty 
we are considering has no need of enlighten- 
ment. Paul felt before his conversion that 
he must oppose Christianity. He thought 
the Christian religion was a delusion. It 
was ordained that we should be constantly 
exercising our intellect to increase our 
knowledge and correct our feelings. Nor is 
it to be taken for granted and correct, that 
conscience or Conscientiousness, as the 
phrenologist terms the element or organ it- 
self, is sovereign. Our mental realm can 
not be correctly represented by a kingdom 
—the faculties constitute a republic, rather. 
Each section is to be heard from, and the 
best decision is to be expected when the 
whole mind acts upon the whole subject. 

It is sometimes inculcated by a fervent 
preacher that we can not be too conscien- 
tious. It would be just as philosophical to 
teach that we can not eat too much, can 
not study too hard, can not, for instance, 
love property too well. 

My sincere opinion is, that the majority 





of people of Puritan stock are over-consci- 
entious. Not a few of them have morbid 
consciences. Some of them may have 
strange impressions about duty. A parish- 
ioner of mine—a very worthy woman-—had 
a feeling that it was her duty to go out and 
pray in the street in front of a carpenter’s 
shop full of workmen. The more she 
dreaded to kneel in the street and pray 
aloud, the more it seemed to her salvation 
depended upon so doing. Another excellent 
woman recently told me that she dreaded to 
go into company because, all the time, she 
would be painfully reviewing what she had 
said, fearing it was not quite right. She 
fears that one of her sons—an intelligent 
and spiritual young man—will never suc- 
ceed in life on account of excessive moral 
sensibility. 

We may smile over such suggestions as 
these, and remark that the majority are not 
so tender. Thcre is more tenderness in the 
majority than any one knows who has not 
made them a “study” and encouraged in- 
dividuals here and there to detail their in- 
nermost experiences. No amount of con- 
scientiousness will secure a perfect life. 
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Perfection is something to be ever sought, | Accident will not be as likely to occur to 
yet never attained. The best, the most use- | him or to those under his care as if he were 
ful life will be lived, as a rule, where the | wrenched by protracted introspections, and 
person is brave and hopeful—with a healthy, his eyes and ears will be open to guard 
a somewhat hardy conscience. Such an against being duped, and to take full advan- 
one, of course, is far away from despair or | tage of the “ tide in the affairs of men.” 

desperation. He will take his share of re-| These few points, the reader may see, 
sponsibility. He dare decide, if need be, | might lead to the writing of a volume. Let 
delicate questions, This energy will not be | each enlarge as thought may respectively 
consumed by useless and harassing regrets. | unfold. REV. L. HOLMES. 
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THE MAN OF ONE IDEA. 


T is not necessary for us to wander else- | 


I invested with tremendous powers. He toils 
where than in the rich fields of history 


night after night for the achievement of his 
to gather materials for the composition of so design. At last, upon a wild and dreary 
unique a specimen as the man of one idea. | night his work is finished ; and the ghastly, 
He is by no means a fanciful creation, pos- | hideous monster which he has formed 
sessing the varied coloring of light and | springs, Minerva-like from the brain of Jove, 
shade which a too vivid imagination would | into life and action and the full exercise of 
be likely to picture. He is, indeed, a sad | all its damning faculties. Frankenstein flies 
reality ; and has descended from a long line | in horror and dismay from the presence of 


of illustrious ancestors, distinguished -_, 
for the obscurity of their origin and the very 

questionable good they have accomplished. 

And the fact that the race shows a disposi- | 
tion to increase rather than to become ex- 
tinct, is patent to all those who can claim 
possession of more ideas than one. This is 
emphatically the age of “ hobby-riding.” 
But the man of one idea is not simply an 
historical character, for, if we pass through 
“the ivory gate of dreams,” and wander 
forth into the enchanted land of fiction, we 
shall find that there, too, he has taken up his 
abode. 

Mrs. Shelley in her “ Frankenstein, or the 
Modern Prometheus,” has most graphically 
illustrated this class of one-sided men. She 
represents her hero taking up his residence 
in the laboratory, engaging in secret com- 
munings at the shrine of nature, probing 
with deep insight into the intricacies of the 
human frame, until the question presents it- 
self to him: “‘ Whence comes the principle 
of life?”” He follows the train of thought, 
which so great a question would naturally 
suggest, until his mind conceives a fearful 
and horrible design. He determines, by 
means of certain chemical appliances, to 





create a being similar to himself in form, but 


so. frightful a fiend. He becomes an exile 
and a wanderer upon the earth, everywhere 
pursued and haunted by the creature of his 
hand—seeking that rest which could no- 


| where be found, searching for that happi- 


ness which was forever lost—his peace de- 
stroyed, his every hope a wreck, and the ties 
which bound him to humanity sundered, till 
at last, death comes with swift destruction. 
and ends his miserable existence amid the 
wide desolation of the Polar Sea. 

One can not rise from the perusal of such 
a book with other than feelings of relief to 
know that it is simply a fancy sketch, and 
yet, when we look around us, we almost see 
it verified in the daily experiences of human 
life. It is quite probable that men visit upon 
themselves and others just as terrible con- 
sequences by their mad pursuit of some un- 
holy purpose. Napoleon may have had 
many plans, but, unquestionably, he made 
them all subservient to his one, fixed, deter- 
mined object. The possession of power, 
the sway of millions was the one central 
idea around which all his thoughts revolved. 
For this he schemed by night and fought by 
day. He stopped at nothing, was discour- 
aged by nothing, and overcame every ob- 
stacle in his pathway. Noble perseverance! 
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you say. Yes, if properly directed. But for 
this man to catch up the flaming torch of 
war and wave it over every peaceful, happy 
home of Europe, simply to gratify his per- 
sonal pride and selfish ambition, was scarcely 
the conduct of the truest nobility. 

Many a sad tragedy has been enacted in 
the world’s history by reason of one-ideaed 
men. They are usually blind to every one’s 
interests but their own. The most arbi- 
trary of dogmatists, they shut eyes and 
ears to reason, and bear everything down 
before what they call their “ indomitable 
wills.” Frequently this one idea is nothing 
more than personal spite toward a neigh- 
bor, which finds expression upon a hundred 
different occasions, and may _ continue 
through many bitter years. Churches are 
rent asunder, societies of every kind are torn 
into fragments, communities are divided, 
families estranged, and friends rendered 
hostile by the mischievous influence of these 
narrow-minded men. For, surely, it is not 
a slander to call them “narrow-minded” 
when their one idea is supposed to be a true 
index of their mental capacity ! 

Not by any means the worst phase of the 
subject is the fact that these men are their 
own most bitter enemies. They somehow 
fail to realize that the possession of but one 
idea to the exclusion of all others is sure to 
contract their powers, warp their energies, 
and paralyze their efforts. 

There is a great deal of educational cant 
indulged in at the present day concerning 
“specific culture,” ‘“fixedness of aim,” 
“definiteness of purpose,” ad infinitum, 
which, no doubt, is quite in harmony with 
the spirit of the times. Of course, an aim- 
less life is a sorrowful spectacle ; so also is 
the merchant who can talk nothing else but 
“shop ;” or the mechanic, who has no idea 
above tools and their use. 

Professional men are by no means exempt 
from these evils. The ignorance of plain, 
practical questions—such*as are incident 
everywhere to human life—is exhibited to 
an astonishing degree by the average min- 
ister. He lives in a world separate and 
apart, if anything, above the hard realities 
of life; and, frequently, when he is brought 
face to face with these emergencies, exhibits 





a pitiable weakness and woeful ignorance. 
You say his business is to preach the Gos- 
pel. Yes—but to whom? The stars? the 
moon ? the lilies of the field? He may use 
these. as illustrations, but his mission is to 
men—plain, practical, hard-headed, and fre- 
quently hard-hearted men. Let the preacher 
neglect nothing that will aid him in this 
work, His preaching will partake largely 
of his own character. If he is a man of 
one idea, he will most likely feed the people 
with husks instead of bread. In this event the 
wisest policy would be to politely escort him 
down and out from his pulpit, and close the 
doors of the church till he gathered up an 
additional idea. Men ought not to forget 
that every public man is a public teacher, 
either by precept or example. None are 
more so than the so-called “clergymen.” 
They stand in a peculiarly responsible posi- 
tion, and exert an inexpressible influence 
upon the community. Whether this influ- 
ence is for good or evil depends solely upon 
their individual characters. If they are 
bigoted and take a narrow view of life, and 
are willing to live on the lifeless husks of 
some contracted theology, their parishioners 
will very readily imitate an example so easily 
followed. There are hundreds of earnest, 
conscientious preachers to-day who are very 
largely neutralizing their power for good 
because of their woeful lack of liberal cul- 
ture. The science of Phrenology should at 
least suggest to them the possibility of learn- 
ing more than one thing during a lifetime, 
and might teach them, if they would but 
listen, that the human mind is not a theolog- 
ical bushel, beneath which their one “ brief 
candle” was to blink out its days like a 
sanctified owl or bat. ’ 

When we look toward other professions 
we see the same lack of general informa- 
tion. It is possible that physicians have 
other purposes besides administering doses 
of medicine, setting fractured limbs, and 
feeling feeble or feverish pulses. Yet, the 
ability to talk eloquently of bones and sin- 
ews, and tissues and nerves, and muscles, is 
prima facie (?) evidence of medical learning 
and curative skill. 

Indeed, there is no department of human 
effort that is not filled with its comedians, 
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who ride the gaunt hobbies of their “one | Ruskin, “that there may be an education, 
idea” like the chivalric Don Quixote as he | which, in itself, zs advancement in Life— 


furiously dashed through clouds of dust and 
charged upon some imaginary foe, while 
Sancho Panza brought up the rear. We 
need not look beyond the narrow confines 
of our own limited experience to catch 
glimpses of these men. Are they not 
around us and about us and on every hand ? 
Do they not throng our halls and mount our 
rostrums and bear away their diplomas trom 
our colleges every year? Do we not find 
them digging znter sylvas Academicas for 
those half-decayed specimens of Greek roots 
which have lain for centuries beneath the 
crumbling soil? Does Brown not “ tres- 
pass on Jones’ family vault” for the express 
purpose of comparing the specimens he may 
there discover with those from the illustrious 
house of Mein Herr Von Chimpanzee ? And 
last, but not least, does he of the pale cheek, 
the hollow eye, and the saintly face not turn 
away with deep disgust from the loathsome 
odor of the laboratory, and regard even the 
spectroscope with a lofty, Pecksniffian 
eye? 

The curse of this utilitarian age is our 
so-called “ practical education.” The watch- 
word of a much-abused common sense, is 
“ advancement in life.” “ Forgetting,” says 





that any other than that may perhaps be 
advancement in Death.” 

When shall men learn to recognize this 
most significant truth: that there is no de- 
partment of science—using the term in its 
broadest and most liberal sense—no branch 
of knowledge that the true and faithful stu- 
dent can possibly afford to ignore? Con- 
sider the two classes of men—those who 
know everything of a little, and those who 
know a little of everything—then “choose 
ye this day whom fe will serve.” True, we 
may become at best but amateurs ; for it is 
wisely ordained that no branch of science 
can ever be wholly mastered, yet this would 
be infinitely better with a soul that is free, 
than a cringing submission to the blind idol 
of one idea. And he alone can be truly 
good and great and wise who builds the 
temple of his life upon the broad founda- 
tions of liberal thought, and who rears and 
adorns each graceful column with the pol- 
ished hand of refining culture, till at last he 
climbs to the pinnacle itself and beholds, 
not only the kingdoms of this perishing 
world, but that which glows in the radiance 
of the infinite and eternal. 

HENRY S. LOBINGIER. 
* 





THE LESSON OF 


N OW that the Exposition at Philadelphia 
is drawing to its close, it becomes us to 
inquire, Of what value has it been to us as a 
people, socially, morally, zsthetically, finan- 
cially, and intellectually? Has it only been 
a national amusement, or has it been a 
great source of improvement? Perhaps I 
shall not answer my own questions satis- 
factorily, but if others are roused to.answer 
them for themselves and the nation, it were 
well to suggest them. That it is well to 
bring the people of different sections to- 
gether, to keep them in mind of their com- 
mon brotherhood and fatherhood, no one 
will question. And by means of reduced 
railway fares and the moderate board-rates 
at Philadelphia, thousands have visited that 
city and the National Capital who could not 





THE EXPOSITION. 


otherwise have done so. The kindest feel- 
ing has been shown by strangers from every 
part of our land to each other. I know of 
but one exception to this. The Caf¢fol, 
published at Washington, D. C., indulged in 
the rudest criticism of their Northern and 
Western visitors. People at the “Centen- 
nial’ remark how civilly and kindly they 
were met, and how generally complete were 
all arrangements for their comfort and pleas- 
ure. 
Socially, then, we may feel that the “Great 
Show” has been a success, Friendship be- 
tween different States has been increased 
and cemented ; and every individual is con- 
scious of greater friendliness and interest in 
those nations who have participated in our 
national festival. 
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Whether the morals of the country have 
been helped, is a subject which presents 
difficulties, The Commission very wisely 
persisted in closing on Sunday. All people 
have thus seen that one great law, which 
gives the seventh day to rest and thought, 
has not been broken by the clamor of those 
who would have kept the exhibitors at their 
posts uninterruptedly during six months ; 
giving them no time for rest, for worship. 
Had liquor been entirely excluded, another 
great moral stand would have been taken, 
whose influence for good would have been 
incalculable. Still the sale was restricted so 
that public feeling was not continually shock- 
ed by its effects. 

sthetically the value of the Exposition 
must be very great. Thousands saw there, 
for the first time, statuary and pictures of 
any merit. Our country towns and villages 


possess few oil paintings and less statuary. 
It is of little account to the masses that the 
works of art shown at Philadelphia are not 
of the highest excellence. They are suffi- 
ciently good and great to serve as instruct- 


ors to nearly all who visited Memorial Hall. 
Artists and highly-cultivated amateurs might 
feel dissatisfaction, but the most of us could 
learn much from the pictures sent us. And 
we could scarcely expect that foreign lands 
would subject their rare gems of art to the 
perils of the sea, and the canes and parasols 
of John and Jane. 

Again, the fine pottery, the Sevres vases 
and Bohemian glasses, the Mosaic work, the 
wrought silver-ware and ornaments, the 
carved furniture, and the flower-wrought 
laces, are all and each of great esthetic value 
to those who study them sufficiently to im- 
press the designs and coloring upon their 
memory. A mere hurried glance here and 
there, which left in the mind only confused 
images, is certainly of no value. Every one 
who wishes to be advantaged should study 
each fine object until its image is photo- 
graphed upon the mind. 

A knowledge of tapestry, velvet, pearls, 
vases, engraved gems, and any and all fine 
work that is done in the world, is an advan- 
tage and a pleasure to the most remote 
dweller in the farthest Western prairie. 

Upon this continent nearly all are work- 





ers, and that person is best fitted for his 
sphere in life whose thoughts are rich and 
well-disciplined, whose mind and memory 
are full of beautiful images and well-ar- 
ranged facts. We all need to have labor dig- 
nified and glorified in our thoughts. We 
ought not to look upon labor as punishment, 
but as blessing. And that it should be a 
blessing, it should give us pleasure and be 
such as all wise men will pronounce good. 

* The artificer in gold and silver, the carver 
of wood, the skilled machinist, should all be 
able to take the same rank in society that is 
accorded the artist, the poet, the divine. 
The day will come when these workers will 
hold their true place in social esteem. 

The man who makes the crown can be, 
often is, the peer, yea, the superior of him 
who wears it. 

“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the man for a’ that.” 

Not having the far-reaching judgment of 
the true financier, I can not pronounce upon 
the financial value to the nation of the Ex- 
position. It must stimulate the workers in 
all departments to make themselves and 
their work equal where it was inferior, and 
superior where it was equal, to that of our 
competitors. Happily for the national self- 
satisfaction, we have had no need to blush 
before our visitors because of inferiority. 
And those writers who predicted that we 
should feel chagrined before the world, can 
recover themselves from their premature 
mortification. 

Artists and art-workers will be stimulated 
by what they have seen and learned. Many 
articles of beauty and value will be retained 
by our country and be permanent accessions 
to its riches. The value of the pleasure, 
the new ideas, the esthetic culture, and the 
intellectual stimulus, can not be computed 
in dollars and cents. The financier is not 
yet born who can estimate the true worth to 
a people of its culture. 

The intellectual value of the Exposition 
to any ‘ndividual depends upon the previous 
culture of the person, and the way in which 
he viewed it. One of good natural abilities, 
who was devoid of any geological knowl- 
edge, would not receive a tithe of the bene- 
fit from the marbles, fossils, and mineral 
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specimens, though he studied them quite | 


carefully, that his neighbor would obtain 
who had only an elementary mineralogical 
knowledge. So of machinery, of carvings, 
of ceramics, of art. Even a slight knowl- 


understand and learn, where he who is en- 
tirely uninformed would receive no definite 
information. A little knowledge is a nucleus 
around which facts and ideas can gather 
and cling. Ignorance is a great barren 
desert, whereon no green thing can root and 
grow till irrigation and sub-soiling have 
been done. Go glance here and look there, 
mingling together pianos and pottery, tapes- 
try and tin-ware, rocks and ribbons, is of 
trifling value to any person. One who 
would see for any profit must look system- 
atically. 


For instance, to obtain an accurate esti- 
mate of the ceramic art, one should com- 
mence with the ancient pottery from Peru, 
Gold Coast, and the work of the American 


| Indians, and follow the art through the 
edge of the arts and sciences helps one to | 


Castellani collection, through the different 
departments in the Main Building to the 
finest specimens in Memorial Hall. Carv- 
ing in wood, stone, ivory, and marble should 
be studied in a similar manner. Engraved 
glass and work in gold and silver could be 
taken together. Fossils and geological spec- 
imens, etc., etc. 

Desultory sight-seeing is of less value as 
a means of culture than even desultory 
reading. System is the key to success in 
almost everything ; and the great lesson of 
the Exposition is, finally, “Learn to do 





well,” AMELIA V, PETIT. 





THE GREATEST BOOK. 


FROM THE 


I know a splendid book to which | 
All books are nothing found, 

Whose like hath written never pen 
In all the earthly round. 


Its letters beautiful and clear, 
Engravings choice and fine, 

With new edition every year, 
A gem in every line. 


Tis teeming with exhaustless lore 
Unfolding in each page 





Gathered from every sea and shore, 
From every clime and age. 


SWEDISH. 


In grandest themes it is most grand, 
And grand in trifles too, 

Each star, and flower, and sky, and land, 
Delineating true. 


To me its pages, every hour 
So fresh, delightful, new, 


Have given a cheering strength and power 
Through alf, to bear and do. 


This book is bound in blue and gold. 
Its leaves are gold-edged, too ; 
The book is Nature fair, behold! 
Its cover, Heaven’s own blue. 
Lypia M. MILLarD. 





- 


"W. W. HALL, M.D., 


LATE EDITOR HALL’S 


N the July number of the PHRENOLOGI- 

CAL we took occasion to mention the | 
death of this earnest laborer in the field of | 
health reform, and to specify the chief rea- 
sons for his sudden “ taking off.” He was 
somewhat advanced in life, being sixty-five 
years of age, but for thirty years previously 
had scarcely been sick a day. The portrait 
indicates a predominance of the mental 


I 





temperament, and a very sensitive organiza- 


JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 
tion. We would not call such a man tough 
and strong naturally, but would consider 
him one of those who must exercise a good 
deal of care to keep his physical functions in 
sound condition, and his nervous system 
calm. His intellect was of the apprehensive 
order, strongly practical and clear in judg- 
ment. His broad head shows a degree of 
energy and executive talent much above the 
average. His acquisitive intellect and his 
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and investigation, while his large Language 
compelled expression through either tongue 
or pen. He was evidently one of those in- 
tense natures that throw their whole force 
into their employment and thought, and are 
restless and discontented unless at work; 
and therefore enjoy occupation. This mental 


disposition lay at the basis of his capability 





thirty, exclusive of the twenty volumes of the 
Fournal, which he edited without assistance. 
He was an able counsellor in matters pertain- 
ing to health, but failed to live according to 
the precepts which he uttered. Like other 
guide-boards, he pointed the way through 
pleasant paths in which he never walked. 
The writings of Dr..Hall have attained great 
popularity. His books have sold to the ex- 








as a writer and author, and its excessive in- 
dulgence hastened his death. It was by no 
means unusual for him to labor in his office 
upward of eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. To quote from the Yournal of Health: 
“He took little exercise because he had, or 
thought he had, no time to indulge in it. He 
achieved results because he labored untir- 
ingly. His published volumes number about 











tent of hundreds of thousands, but he re- 
garded the Fournal of Health as his great 
life-work. His last book bore the title ‘How 
to Live Long,’ and was a series of maxims, 
the observance of which on his part would 
probably have tended to prolong his life for 
many years. The constant violation of the 
very laws which he so nobly expounded un- 


| questionably accounts for his sudden death. 
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«‘ Any impressions in regard to the personal 
appearance of Dr. Hall, based upon his strong 
and vigorous style as a writer, are likely to be 
erroneous. In stature he did not exceed five 


feet and a half, and he was quite slender. In 
manners he was modest and unobtrusive, of 
pleasing address, and musical, earnest voice, 
which added force to his reasoning.” 
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OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS 


AS TO THE FUNCTION OF THE CEREBELLUM IN 


T is not my intention, in the following 
memoranda, to discuss at length the 
theory that the cerebellum is a center of 
motion, or of muscular co-ordination. The 
best exhibit of the facts, both pathological 
and experimental, that has, as yet, been com- 
piled by the opponents of the view of Gall and 
Spurzheim, will be found under its proper 
caption in Dr. Austin Flint’s voluminous 
work on the “ Nervous System,” employed, 
I believe, as a text-book at the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College. The experimental 


data consist in the often-quoted disordered 
movements of animals after extirpation or 
mutilation of the cerebellum ; the pathologi- 
cal consists of cases in which progressive 


degeneration of the cerebellum has been ac- 
companied by similar symptoms. In some 
of these cases it appears that vertigo was 
distinctly present in sufficient intensity to 
account for the symptoms. In several of 
them, the symptom of staggering or uncer- 
tainty of locomotion was either not present 
at all, or, if present at the onset of the 
attack, subsequently disappeared during the 
late stages of the disorder. Dr. H.C. Bastian, 
in his recent lectures on “ Brain Diseases,” 
notices, on the other hand, the fact that a 
special and protracted inhibiting influence is 
exercised on the urino-genital organs by in- 
flammation or other lesion of the central por- 
tion of the cerebellum. I have notes of one 
case in which a very slight blow on this 
fundamental (or central) portion of the or- 
gan, although accompanied by no other 
symptoms, was followed for several years by 
morbid function of the urino-genital organs. 
Details need not be given, because the ob- 
servations and experiments, a description of 
which will follow, are conclusive as respects 
the question at issue, and because I shall, 
in the course of such description, show how 





VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 


it is that disordered movements are often 
consequent upon cerebellar lesion. 

Some accidental observations, partly patho- 
logical, led to the special form of experiment 
that enabled to put demonstration in place 
of the speculative theorizing, that has been 
in fashion since the days of Majendie and 
Flourens, and finally to offer to psychologi- 
cal science a view of cerebellar function in 
harmony with all the facts, both experimental 
and pathological. After many efforts, more 
or less successful, to trace out completely 
the anatomical relations of the restiform 
bodies (inferior peduncles of the cerebellum), 
I accidently observed, in experimenting on 
a small terrier, that if the anterior and pos- 
terior roots of a spinal nerve be severed be- 
tween the ganglion and the spinal marrow, 
degeneration of the central portion of the 
posterior root from the point of section to- 
ward the central*portion of the nervous sys- 
tem almost immediately commences. I kept 
a terrier three weeks after section, during 
which period the degeneration traveled to 
the interior gray matter of the marrow, and 
thence upward toward the brain, the floor 
of the fourth ventricle being the special sec- 
tion of the encephalon which was attacked. 
There was no corresponding degeneration 
of the motor root, and hence it must be con- 
cluded that the sensory root of a spinal 
nerve receives its nutrition from the ganglion, 
while the motor root is dependent on the an- 
terior horn of the spinal marrow. Serres, ina 
case of lesion of the Casserian ganglion (ot 
the fifth pair of nerves), traced degeneration 
along the decussating fibres of the nerve 
root to the convolutions of the opposite 
hemisphere, but did not either definitely pro- 
pose or definitely assist to establish the doc- 
trine that lesion of a sensory nerve travels 
from the point of lesion inward, while lesion 
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of a motor nerve is not likely to result in dis- 
order of the nervous center to which it apper- 
tains. Hence lock-jaw, epilepsy, or other 
derangement may speedily follow injury to 
the peripheral extremities of a sensory nerve, 
while such a result seldom or never occurs 
in lesion of a motor nerve. The point is 
that, as concerns the sensory nerves, the di- 
rection of physiological activity is always 
centripetal, while in motor nerves it is cen- 
trifugal. By injuring the extremities of 
sensory nerves in animals the exact routes of 
their physiological activities may thus be 
traced out and established. 

Fortunately, since pathologists have learn- 
ed to apply the-microscope efficiently, many 
facts have come to light that tend to clear 
up the disagreements and the vague and in- 
exact views that have so far rendered the 
diagnosis of cerebral affections the most 
difficult and uncertain department of the 
physician’s work. Long after the discovery 
and demonstration of Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys, the Jost mortem stopped with the 
demonstration of the disease, and it was not 


supposed to be specially accompanied by en- 


cephalic degeneration. It was Bernard who 
first showed that puncture of the gray matter 
of the floor of the fourth ventricle of the 
brain is immediately followed by deranged 
function of the kidney, and the development 
of an increased quantity of sugar in the 
urine. Since then it has been definitely es- 
tablished that diabetes, with its augmenta- 
tion of sugar, is symptomatic of progressive 
degeneration of the posterior portion of the 
brain, the gray matter of the fourth ventricle, 
the olivary bodies, the tubercula quadri- 
gemina, and the cerebellum being the special 
centers attacked. The white nervous tissue 
suffers more than the gray, these centers ex- 
cepted. Again, in general dropsy, the soft 
commissure of the cerebrum, connecting the 
optic thalami, often becomes wholly ob- 
literated, and the thalami are specially at- 
tacked, as they sometimes are, in conjunction 
with the rest, in glycosuria. When, there- 
fore, examination of the urine shows an 
augumented secretion of sugar by the kid- 
neys, our diagnosis and treatment must in- 
clude the supposition of progressive degen- 
eration of the whole tract of the encephalon 





supplied by the vertebral arteries—the tract 
lying behind the ears. Loss of sight, in the 
one eye or the other, has been frequently 
observed as a symptom of Bright’s disease, 
but not until recently has it been shown 
that degeneration of one kidney or one ovary 
or testicle is associated with degeneration of 
the opposite lobe of the cerebellum, and that 
the loss of sight is due to the degeneration 
traveling to the corresponding optic ganglion 
along the superior peduncle. Hence in 
lesion of either kidney degeneration of the 
opposite lobe of the cerebellum, of the optic 
ganglion on the opposite side, and (as the 
optic nerves cross each other) of the retina 
on the same side, may be looked for. This 
degeneration travels spinally along the in- 
terior of the cord, somewhat enlarging the 
central canal; attacks the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, and thence radiates to the cere- 
bellum and adjacent centers. Whether the 
kidney disease be of the type eventuating in 
the large white or the red granulated appear- 
ance of the organ, the accompanying ence- 
phalic disease appears to be the same, and 
thus, pathologically considered, Dr. Flint’s 
view is confronted with a series of facts that 
are destructive of its validity. Moreover, 
there are abundant reasons for believing that 
the brain degeneration is primary in diabetes. 
The special form taken by it is enlargement 
of the capillary extremities of the arteries, 
exudation of blood into the tissues of the 
brain, and excavation of cavities by destruc- 
tion and absorption of the nervous substance. 
Now, in cases of sexual impotence, the 
pathologist generally finds phenomena ot 
this exact type, more or less developed, within 
the several tracts named as subject to at- 
tack in Bright’s disease, and in the several 
known cases of rupture of the arterial ves- 
sels of the brain during coition, the cause of 
death has been traced to effusion of blood in 
the substance of the cerebellum. The late 
S. R. Wells had notes of one very marked 
case of this class, in which the fost mortem 
was conducted at the New York Hospital ; 
while that able physiologist, Dr. Joseph 
Worster, of this city, supplies me with notes 
of another at which he personally officiated. 

Having these facts in view, my own ex- 
periments were based upon the idea of trac- 
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ing the routes of nervous activity associated 
with the urino-genital organs, by injury or 
extirpation of the organs in healthy animals 
under full anesthesia. Dogs and cats being 
the fhost accessible, I have, during the last 
seven months, carried on a pretty thorough 
series of experiments, which, by way of pre- 
cluding controversy, I will ask physiologists 
to verify. My first two experiments were con- 
ducted with a couple of kittens, five months 
old, the one male, the other female, by con- 
tusion of the urino-genital organs on one 
side, under full anesthesia, with the forceps. 
I kept the specimens three weeks. On kill- 
ing them, I found that the contused organs 
had sloughed partially ; and, on examination 
of the opposite hemisphere of the cerebellum, 
extensive tissue changes had taken place. 
These changes were such as would be de- 
scribed by the term retrogressive—that is to 
say, a substitution of the nervous by con- 
nective tissue elements, with diminution of 
the bulk of the organ. Experiment on a ter- 
rier puppy by extirpation produced the same 
result. In all three, the route of degenera- 
tion was along the central portion of the 
spinal marrow, interior to both horns of the 
gray matter, and the floor of the fourth 
ventricle was correspondingly affected. The 
rest of the encephalon was healthy. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the local inflamma- 
tion was severe in the first two cases, the 
animals were tolerably quiet, and appeared 
to be dull and lazy, rather than excited. As 
it is an ascertained fact that the great nerve 
of the hind-leg in the mammalians ascends 
as a part of the lateral white column of the 
sp nal marrow, at least until it is well within 
the lumbar section, my next experiment 
consisted simply in the extirpation of the 
lumbar and sacral ganglia of the spinal 
nerves in a terrier puppy, by cutting the pos- 
terior rcot between the ganglion and the 
column, and paring away the ganglion. If 
this is skillfully done, the animal readily out- 
lives the immediate effect of the operation, 
but finally dies at the expiration of a few 
weeks of progressive degeneration of the 
urino-genital organs. I kept the animal 
alive twenty-seven days after the operation, 
examining the urine daily, with scientific 
carefulness, noting the gradual diminution 





of urea, salt, and other constituents. No 
general urino-genital inflammation super- 
vened, and the wound healed well. On kill- 
ing it, the urino-genital organs were through- 
out considerably softened and somewhat re- 
duced in volume. The bladder was very 
small, and contained a small quantity of 
water mixed with mucous granules and blood 
corpuscles, but scarcely impregnated at all 
with the normal constituents of urine. The 
degeneration of the peripheral portions of 
the severed nerves was not so complete as I 
had expected; but, as concerns the central 
portions, the route of degeneration was ex- 
actly that followed in the previous experi- 
ments. 

I should like to discuss these experiments 
more fully, but must hasten to draw the 
necessary inferences, leaving minutie for a 
future article. First and foremost, the man- 
ner in which the ganglia of the brain are 
trophic centers becomes tolerably clear. The 
corpora striata are the great ganglia of 
voluntary motion. It is seen, from their af- 
fection in general dropsy, that the thalami 
are probably concerned in the growth of 
structures having a serous origin; that the 
pons varolii contains the great centers of 
vascular growth and co-ordination, and that 
the cerebellum and floor. of the fourth ventri- 
cle include the centers of glandular growth, 
while the medulla oblongata may be gener- 
ally designated as the great tract of respira- 
tion and deglutition. In progressive muscu- 
lar atrophy, the anterior horns of the gray 
matter of the spinal marrow are the special 
centers attacked, and it is thus very clear that 
they are musculo-trophic in a very special 
manner. I have never been cognizant of 
more than one case of paralysis of the sympa- 
thetic nerve, and in this case the patient 
suffered very little inconvenience while 
awake, but, on dropping to sleep, respira- 
tion was at once suspended. Again, the de- 
tails of recent German experiments as to the 
function of the optic thalami seem to prove 
that, in their anterior tubercles at least, they 
are centers of a sense that may be designated 
as muscular, which would naturally follow as 
an inference from their function as the great 
trophic centers of the structures having their 
origin in the serous layer of the embryo. 
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I have, I believe, expressed the opinion in 
some preceding paper that Bell’s hard and 
fast distinction between motor and sensory 
activities had been productive of some harm 
to the cause of enlightened psychological 
science. Not that I intend to deny the dis- 
tinction as a question of function, but that 
the integrity of each is essential to the in- 
tegrity of the other. If, with a solution of 
carbolic acid, one part to twenty, I sponge 
or spray my hand until local anzsthesia 
supervenes, although I can not presume that 
the acid has penetrated so deep as to affect 
the motor nerves, I have, nevertheless, ren- 
dered the hand altogether useless for grasp- 
ing or for the purposes of manipulation ; or 
if, again, 1 immerse the sole of my foot in 
the solution, I shall render myself incapable 





of well-co-ordinated walking, and shall limp 


=> 


at every step, although voluntary pressure of 
my whole weight on that foot causes no 
pain. Lesion of the cerebellum is scarcely 
more effectual in experiments on animals, in 
disordering the movements, than is simple 
spraying the soles of the feet with carbolic 
acid water. I apprehend, therefore, that 
experiments of the cerebellum are in no way 
demonstrative of the view that it is the center 
of motion; and, in the few attempts at 
Faradizing it that I have tried, I have never 
been able to induce the least muscular re- 
sponse. I claim, therefore, to have definitely 
established that the cerebellum is the great 
glandulo-trophic center, and that, as such, 
Gall and Spurzheim were substantially cor- 
rect in the view of its function promulgated 
by them. 

FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 





ANOTHER CONSIDERATION OF SOME APPARENT INCONSISTENCIES, 
ATTEMPT AT THEIR EXPLANATION, 
r an article on the subject of “A Con- | 


WITH AN 


sideration of Some Apparent Inconsis- 
tencies,” in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL for October, 1876, Mr. John L. Capen | 
very ingeniously, if not correctly, reconciles | 
the apparently inconsistent facts to which he 
therein calls attention. Having studied this 
subject for several years—a much shorter 
time than Mr. Capen has studied it, however 
—and arrived at some conclusions more or 
less definite, I venture to offer them to the 
readers of the JOURNAL. If my views are 
wrong, I shall be glad to have the errors 
pointed out and corrected. 

Calling attention to the facts that some 
persons having large Benevolence and small 
Selfish propensities—Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, and Self-Esteem—sometimes 
manifest cruelty, or often seem to be defi- 
cient in disposition to help the needy or un- 
fortunate, while others whose brain develop- 
ment is the opposite to a considerable de- 
gree, having, however, a full development of 
Benevolence and Self-Esteem, are-always on 
hand to help their friends in sickness and 
trouble, and citing cases in illustration, Mr. 
Capen remarks that these apparent contra- 





dictions arise from the fact, not generally 


understood, that that part of the “brain de- 
nominated ‘Benevolence’ does not sustain 
the full strength of so important a faculty, 
although it suggests the emotion and is an 
indispensable element of the faculty, much 
of the work of benevolence being done by 
the so-called ‘selfish faculties ;’’’ and he says 
further, that “It will aid us to reconcile the 
facts to suppose that the function of the 
organ is the instinct or sense for the appreci- 
ation of pain, and of the conditions which 
produce it; in which case it will become a 
power to injure when prompted to do so by 
other faculties, a regulator of the degree of 
severity to be inflicted, and an aid to gentle- 
ness when so directed.” 

It appears to me that the ability to appreci- 
ate or know the conditions which produce 
pain depends upon the Perceptive faculties, 
while the power to interpret the expresszons 
of pain, as well as those of the normal ac- 
tivity of every faculty and feeling, is almost 
solely the function of the faculty of Human 
Nature; and that while Imitation inclines us 
to take on the feelings as well as the expres- 
sions and actions of others, it is the function 
of Benevolence to afford pleasure or gratifi- 
cation at the manifestation or contemplation 
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of all pleasurable feelings or conditions in 
others. Benevolence is therefore pained— 
excited to abnormal action—by scenes of 
suffering and distress, just as Ideality is un- 
pleasantly affected by all marrings and im- 
perfections, and Alimentiveness nauseated 
at the sight of carrion, because these things 
are just the ofposite of what are desired by 
these feelings. 

Now, it is possible that this reversed or 
abnormal action of a feeling may be so ex- 
cessive as to blunt greatly or paralyze the 
feeling for a time, as was probably the fact 
in the case of the man referred to, who, 
when young, witnessing an altercation be- 
tween two roosters, became so enraged at 
the victor that he “ horribly mutilated it, by 
thrusting a nail into its eyes and through its 
head!” and is generally the fact in the case 
of those jilted lovers whose “love is turned 
into hate.” 

Mental shocks, resulting from witnessing 
or learning of an accident which frustrates 
our fondest hopes and most ardent desires, 
or which results in the death of a very dear 
friend or relative, often produces entire un- 
consciousness; and why should not other 
things affecting mainly only one feeling, pro- 
pensity, or sentiment, blunt or paralyze it 
for a time? Persons in great danger are 
sometimes said to lose their fear, and 
though naturally timid often manifest re- 
markable courage. ' 

This is explainable only by inferring that 
the action of Cautiousness is, for the time 
being, suspended, while the other organs are 
excited to more than usual action, but not to 
a degree resulting in immediate paralysis, 
though this often occurs after a while; and 
this is in accordance with the well-known 
principle that excessive abnormal action of 
any organ is always followed by a propor- 
tional depression of its function. This princi- 
ple is true in relation to both brain and body. 
It is thus plain that when this blunting or 
paralyzing of any organ, for example Benevo- 
lence, does occur, the “opposing forces” 
have it all their own way. 

So it was in the case of the boy who saw 
the roosters fight. His sensitive Benevo- 
lence was shocked—even paralyzed—at the 
sight of the more unfortunate rooster that 
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came off second best, and intellectual con- 
ceptions of revenge arose in his mind which 
were carried into effect by Destructiveness, 
which then had no moderator to say, “ Hold; 
consider.” 

The lady who had large Benevolence and 
small Selfish propensities (Combativeness— 
courage ; Destructiveness—energy, and Self- 
Esteem), and was ever ready to receive favors, 
but when her friends were ill or in trouble, 
would leave them until their good fortune 
returned to them, was pained at the sight of 
distress, and not having the energy to at- 
tempt to afford relief, or the courage to in- 
cur the pain caused by witnessing distress, 
she naturally failed to perform what would 
seem to be her obvious duty. Such persons 
always have too little courage, energy, and 
self-reliance for the ordinary walks of life, 
though they are very tender-hearted. 

F. E. ASPINWALL, M.D. 


— 


EVOLUTION AS CREATION. — Creation 
was accomplished by degrees. God took 
untold ages for the perfection of His work. 
In the beginning all was Chaos—“ without 
form, and void”—and “darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.” Then began the 
separation: the earth from the firmament ; 
the seas from the dry land; then the flora, 
and the other myriad forms of vegetation ; 
then the various land and amphibious ani- 
mals, rising each higher and higher above 
each other, in the order of Creation, until, 
at last, MAN was ushered upon the stage, 
God’s noblest and crowning work. 

Now, whenever the “ Philosopher” shall 
tell us why God did not do differently in re- 
gard to the Creation of His physical or ma- 
terial world; why, instead of consuming 
myriads of ages in the production of the 
wonders of nature, He should not have 
originated them at a breath, and that, in 
full development, and not by the tedious 
process of natural growth—nay, why there 
should ever have been “Chaos” at all, or 
darkness, seeing that God himself is from 
all Eternity, and only needed to have welled 
it, and it were done. When, we say, the 
sceptical philosophers shall solve us this 
difficulty in regard to material things, then, 
but not before, will we undertake to re-solve 
for him why God’s mora/ government should 
be conducted upon principles different from 
those we behold in operation every day. 
— The Appeal. 








WHO WOULD BE A WOMAN? 














Domestic happiness, thou only biles 
Of paradise that has sarvived the fall? 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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WHO WOULD BE A WOMAN? 


A all the sad things a woman ever 
uttered is the so often expressed wish, 
“Oh, that I were a man !” It seems so cruel 
that woman should be driven, simply from the 
unfulfilled necessities of her physcial nature, 
to wish herself other than the noble creat- 
ure God made her, and be willing to re- 
sign the high prerogatives of her womanly 
estate. A poor German scholar once said 


to me, “I wish often that I was stupid— 
born like a cow—then I could make money.” 
To me there is a sort of parallelism between 
this wish and the wish of a woman tobe a 
man; not, of course, that it would involve 
being “ stupid-born”’ to the woman, but it 


would involve a reckless sacrifice of gifts 
that she should prize beyond any advantage 
that could accrue to her by the change. 
And that because they are her peculiar gifts, 
her sanctified gifts—gifts that involve higher 
responsibilities than those of any other cre- 
ated being. 

Without finding it necessary to character- 
ize men, like Mrs. Weeks in “Felix Holt,” 
as “a coarse lot of strident creatures— 
wasteful of meat and drink,” it must, I think, 
be confessed that they are far better adapted 
by nature as well as education to do the 
heavy work of the world, to fight the great 
Apollyon, the inertia-fiend, whose greedy 
maw has fed on human sinews since the 
world began. And as we more and more 
study the orderly adjustments of nature, we 
shall be more and more satisfied to have 
man, for the most part, where we find him, 
and not strive, with elbows unequal to the 
task, to crowd him from his place. When, 
indeed, we see that he is usurping the true 
province of woman, and doing work for 
which she is better fitted, we need not hesi- 
tate to avail ourselves of any ever so small 
opening by which we may enter in. We 





need not wish to be men even when stern 
physical necessity compels us to undertake 
that which has hitherto been man’s exclu- 
sive work, for though the strain be painful, 
it is really far easier for a woman to com- 
pete with man in his sphere than for a man 
to compete with woman in hers. Woman 
has great versatility and adaptability. There 
are few things man can do that woman can 
not, under pressure of education or cir- 
cumstances ; while, on the contrary, man 
but awkwardly adapts himself to the work 
that belongs by nature to woman. You 
may, to use a homely figure, boil potatoes in 
your delicate porcelain-lined vessel, and 
though frequent common use may burn and 
crack the porcelain, it will still serve to boil 
potatoes ; while, if you attempt to preserve 
strawberries in the iron potato-pot, they will 
turn black, lose their delicate flavor, and be 
no longer a luxury. 

Men have long busied themselves with 
settling the boundaries of ‘““woman’s sphere.” 
Why have they not tried to teach swans to 
swim, or eagles to fly, or nightingales to 
sing? If woman’s sphere is ever to be de- 
fined so that the compasses of man can 
span it, the work must be done by woman 
herself. Her hindrances are, of course, still 
great; she is ignorant as yet of her best 
powers. As at the beginning of a great 
battle, there are still tremendous odds to 
overcome, and many victims must yet fall, 
and much treasure be poured out before the 
victory can be won; so the great struggle 
that shall place woman where she rightfully 
belongs is as yet but in its initiation. Yet 
woman is beginning to realize that it is initia- 
ted, and that God’s hand that initiated it is 
pointing toward its triumphant end. And 
though her march must often be a painful 
and a tearful one, like Virgil’s in Inferno— 
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must sometimes be over the heads of the 
“poor weary sisters” that have fallen by the 
way, she must still go on, And when soci- 
ety shal} have adjusted itself to the laws of 
Divine Order, she shall find herself standing, 
like Daniel, “in her place,” and shall not 
need to be told what her sphere is any more 
than the earth needs to be told in what or- 
bit to fly round the sun. Meanwhile, ah, 
yes, meanwhile, society is so like a pack of 
cards that have just been shuffled, and the 
said Divine Order is so much a thing of the 
far future, that makeshifts are necessary. 
Women who differ from this disarrange- 
ment of things must bring help to them- 
selves and their sex by crossing the charmed 
line that has hitherto confined them within 
its limits, and invading, for purposes of spoil, 
the far wider and freer space that man has 
hitherto held exclusively his own. If man 
blinds himself to his responsibilities toward 
the half-angel, half-slave of whom he boasts 
himself the natural protector, what is she to 
do? Is she to starve on the barren pedestal 
to which he has exalted her? or willingly 
bend her back to the burden he chooses to 
assign her? She does not purpose, I opine, 
to do him that injustice. She says, “God 
has given me a heart strong to endure and 
quick to hope. Whether welcomed or not, I 
will take my place at his side and work at 
whatever my hand finds to do. He shall 
see my courage and energy, and shall re- 
spect them. Wherever I go I will carry 
light and higher aspirations ; I will meet 
him on his own ground and there decide the 
vital question whether I am created to min- 
ister to his carnal or his spiritual nature— 
whether my presence is to drag me lower, 
or lift him higher. My ‘prophetic soul’ 
tells me that I sha// lift him higher, that this 
is my true mission, and the answer to the 
great riddle of my existence.” 

What woman needs most is a sense of her 
true value, not as a mere minister to man’s 
external comfort, nor even to his sense of 
the beautiful, though both of these are good 
and worthy missions. He should be able 
to recognize her as the daily inspirer of that 
higher nature of his, that, but for her, 
would be mostly dormant in him, that spirit- 
ual sense that but gropes after the truth 





without the aid of her more single eye. 
Am I arrogant in my claims for woman? 
It is because men now this, that they re- 
quire of woman so exalted a purity, so re- 
fined a delicacy, so unimpeachable a name! 
Women and priests must be immaculate ; 
and why are they so classed together unless 
their work is equally important in a moral 
and spiritual sense? This fact has always 
been jealously recognized by the priesthood, 
who have accordingly, in self-defence, in- 
sisted on the inferiority of woman. They 
feel their prerogatives in danger whenever 
woman rises to her full moral and intellect- 
ual height. 

What a society of men without women is, 
we have all seen. Whenever the call of war 
or the thirst for gold brings men together in 
great numbers, whenever there is “lack of 
woman’s nursing care, and dearth of wom- 
an’s tears,” society puts on ruder, coarser, 
and more vicious forms. We see what a 
social life was thus developed in our West- 
ern territories—lowering, by infection, the 
moral tone of the whole country, and devel- 
oping a literature of which Bret Harte is 
one of the representatives. His genius and 
his faith in the Divine Spark, however bur- 
ied in sensual and greedy souls, are both to 
be admired, but the necessity for such a lit- 
erature would neVer have arisen had woman 
been an element in the society of which it 
is an outgrowth. 

I started with the question, ““ Who would 
be a woman ?” and I believe there are few, 
after all, who would say “NotI.” So let 
women é¢e women wherever they go, what- 
ever they do. If they choose to take a 
place among men as militants or workers in 
the “ world’s great field of battle’ or labor, 
let them not soil their hearts or their gar- 
ments by the contact. If they must needs 
enter the “ filthy arena” of politics, let it be 
with a determination to cleanse it. If they 
must help themselves to those means of life 
and happiness that it should be esteemed 
man’s privilege to furnish them withal, let 
them not grow coarse and hard in grain; let 
them keep sweet and clean to the core. 
For in womanhood is included a treasure 
that should at all hazards be protected from 
the evil of the world—the treasure of moth- 
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erhood. Holy should this be in the eyes 
of every woman, for it is the source of her 
greatest power and her greatest blessing. 
Some writers have said “womanhood be- 
fore motherhood,” but the two are one. 
Every true woman is a mother in the high- 
est and most spiritual sense—a brooding 
mother that evolves life and love from her 
own warm bosom; that seeks not her own, 
but rather to be a blessing to others; that 
feels her heart eternally go out to all the 
sinning and suffering of the world as to 
children of her adoption. And if such a 
woman be so happy as to be a mother also 
in the natural sense, to have smiled upon the 
pangs that brought her so great a joy as the 
“ joy that a man is born into the world,” 
who could wish her a higher mission, a 
nobler care? Who would regret that she 


had not equaled Shakespeare as a poet, or 
Phidias as a sculptor, or Michael Angelo 
as a painter? Not she, indeed, in her 
pride and joy. 





And if she were indeed 


a poet or an artist, and had reached as 
such the highest heights of fame, that 
fame, in her secret soul, would shine pale 
before the glory of her motherhood. And 
a degraded motherhood, who can endure 
to contemplate? A false motherhood, that 
seeks for its own selfish end to shift its 
sacred responsibilities to weak and ignorant 
shoulders; or worse—that repudiates the 
charge and murderously refuses the gift for 
the sake of present ease and enjoyment ; 
such a woman can never dream of the sub- 
lime joy of which she is by nature capable. 
She has robbed her own soul of its richest 
pearl—her life of its highest capabilities. 
Let her seek what joy she will; let her follow 
what ambition she may—the light is gone 
out in her soul of souls, and it will only 
be under a weary heap of ashes that the 
loving finger of God will at last find the 
spark to be rekindled by His ever-patient 
breath. 
MRS. S, E. LEAVITT. 





“ BITTER-SWEET.” 


Hsarts that ripple gayest measures, 
Deepest strains of sadness know. 

Hearts that thrill with sweetest pleasures, 
Oft are chilled with deepest woe. 


Hearts that wail in wildest anguish, 
Highest notes of mirth employ. 
Hearts that pine away and languish, 

Wake in ecstacies of joy. 


Eyes that look love’s warmest passion, 
Glisten with the deadliest hate. 

Man is but the dupe of fashion— 
Fashion but the slave of fate. 





Hands that shower greatest blessings, 
Oft the foulest curses rain. 

Hands that give the most caressings, 
Oft inflict the deepest pain. 


At the parting all our pleasures 
Leave some bitterness behind ; 

And, in sorrow, dearest treasures 
Linger with the weary mind. 


Every sweet must have its bitter— 
Every bitter have its sweet ; 
Sweet would not be sweet if bitter 
Did not mingle with the sweet. 
~ W. MACKENZIE. 





CLIMBING PLANTS 


UR number for this month may not 

come to hand too late for the lady 
reader to put in practice what we suggest 
with regard to the decoration of the home 
with those most beautiful of ornaments— 
climbing plants. Among vines which may 
be used for the bay-window or sitting- 
room, and which will repay the little care 
which is indispensable to their health, we 
would mention the symmetrical smilax, the 
luxuriant cucumis, cobus scandens, whose 





FOR THE HOUSE. 


large bell-shaped flowers and elegant leaves 
always delight the eye, the maurandya, 
which may be trained to great length over 
trellis, door, or window-frames, 

Our engraving presents a view of the 
ipomea coccinea, a species of convolvulus, 
which is conspicuous among flowering 
climbers for delicate and intrinsi¢ beauty, 
and well-suited for window ornamentation 
as it is a very rapid grower. It will usually 
begin to bloom in four to six weeks after 
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planting the seed. The flowers are small |it be mixed with sand, the plant is sure to 
and star-shaped, varied and brilliant in hues, | thrive with ordinary care. If leaf-mold can 
and produced in great profusion. Many who | not be obtained, use garden-loam mixed 
fail with almost everything else usually suc- | with sand; but, in this case, water the 
ceed in growing this plant. | plants freely with liquid manure. Care 


lpomea COccCINEA, 


If any advice is required about the plant- | should be taken that they be not exposed to 
ing and care of this creeper, we would say, | frost, for the slightest touch will check their 
briefly, that the best of soil—fine, dark leaf- growth and make them miserable and sickly 
mold from the woods—should be used. If | all winter. 
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THE WAY IT ENDED. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STRUGGLE TO BE FREE. 


ERHAPS a week after that brief “ good- 

bye” at the door, there appeared in 

Mrs. Campello’s journal an entry which read 
in this wise: 

“I have thought the matter all over with 
prayer and tears, and I have come to 
the conclusion that there must be some- 
thing morally wrong in the life I have been 
living. I fain would not think so, because I 
shrink from the strife and struggle of change 
in that which I have always regarded as 
unchangeable and eternal. 

“It is awful to feel the very foundations of 
one’s faith breaking up, or to find that it is 
too rotten and insecure to build any reasona- 
ble expectations of a healthful and helpful 
life upon. 

“It is like rousing at mid-sea to the fearful 
knowledge that all is ventured in a sinking 
boat; that there is no safety but to spring 
out into the rolling tide and strike bravely 
alone and unsupported, save by trust in God, 
to the sure port of peace, happiness, and ful- 
fillment of being to which we all set sail, but 
at which, alas, too many of us arrive after 
almost fatal shipwreck, and long, weary, and 
hopeless striving. 

“It isso dizzying and bewildering to see the 
rocks on which we have been solemnly 
warned not to run, changing to beautiful 
illuminated barges bound for the blessed 
shore toward which we reach with longings 
that can not be uttered in speech. Whether 
to put confidence at last in that we have been 
bred to distrust, sadly perplexes us after we 
have come to reject what we have been dili- 
gently schooled to receive as absolute good 
and immutable truth. As for me, though 
I know not clearly what to do, I am con- 
vinced of what I ought not todo. To hold 
myself from wrong action will perhaps pre- 
pare me for right action. It may be enough 
for the time that I see I must cut loose from 
the old corrupt standard of duty to which I 
have clung as the martyr to his cross, feeling 
that salvation rested therein. After this I 
can but trust it shall be made clear to me, 
the way I am to go, the thing I am to do. 





“Singularly, I can not take counsel in this 
matter, even if it were offered me, which 
certainly it is not. My dear friend, the 
wise and good Dr. Lacrosse, who has lifted 
me measurably out of the state of misery 
into which she found me almost hopelessly 
plunged, utters not even a word of suggestion 
as to the course she deems just and proper 
forme to pursue. I might, indeed, think her 
wholly unconscious of the struggle I am un- 
dergoing, so little she seems to note, by look 
or comment, the abstracted mood in which I 
have moved to my slow conclusion. 

“Yet without the faintest reference to per- 
sonal troubles, she has, from the beginning 
of her dealing with me, instructed me in 
truths of which it was not possible to make 
practical application and fail to perceive the 
relation they bore to my condition, though 
not even the most delicate allusion were 
made to it. The irresistible logic of facts 
alone has forced home to me a sense of the 
wrong of my position and the necessity of a 
change which shall restore the lost dignity of 
self-respect, and the praise and harmony of 
life essential to any good and satisfying work 
and usefulness in the. world. 

“ But, though I decide my own fate without 
advice, I feel an unspeakable longing for the 
comfort and support of sympathy in the step 
to which I am compelled, and must confide 
to madam the resolution I have reached, 
trusting in her approval and encouragement 
of my choice. This, indeed, I need to sus- 
tain me after once so cruelly deceiving my- 
self. Ah! the bitter, bitter fruits of self- 
deception! I can see that Ariel has no pa- 
tience with me. In his heart, perhaps he 
utterly despises me. I can not blame him. 
I have forfeited his respect and am deserving 
of hiscontempt. None the less, it is cutting to 
the soul, and so cruelly crucifying that I strive 
to think of it as little as I may. Very likely 
he contrasts Nora’s grand womanly action 
with the weakness and folly of mine, and 
finds only pity and scorn for a creature so un- 
worthy as I. Nora is noble and adorable. 
Under all the weight of shame and sorrow 
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thrust upon her by my most ungracious broth- 
er, she has walked bravely forward with hands 
outstretched in charity and helpfulness to- 
ward the sinning and unfortunate, herself 
all the time developing the graces and love- 
liness of angelhood. There is that in her 
glorious womanhood which would command 
the admiration and reverence of any man 
with Ariel’s quick sense of beauty and no- 
bility of character. There can be no doubt 
that all the homage of his royal soul is ren- 
dered to Nora Darley. That is just. I would 
not have it otherwise. Heaven helps me 
always to rejoice in the love and happiness 
of these noble ones. Heaven save me from 
remembrance of my own loneliness and 
misery.” 

These last sentences were written with 
many erasures and traces of blistering tears ; 
then the book was pushed aside as though 
with impatience and self-disgust, and the 
woman’s golden head fell upon her folded 
arms in troubled thought and prayer. The 
task before her was one from which she had 
reason to shrink with dread of the misun- 
derstanding that was certain, or would have 
been certain to ensue had she been dealing 
with substance, as she supposed, instead of 
a harmless shadow. To announce the de- 
termination at which she had come to the 
man who had held it a God-given right to 
control even the direction of her thoughts— 
more, to impart to them shape and coloring, 
was an undertaking of a serious and very 
novel nature. For she could not yet escape 
the fettering sense of bondage to an influ- 
ence which would never have suffered the 
consideration, the suggestion even, of an in- 
dependent action; and to beard the baleful 
power with a sudden assertion of liberty was 
a somewhat bold proceeding, and a little 
agitating to nerves not yct wholly emanci- 
pated from the thrall against which they had 
long protested. Moreover, it was a perplex- 
ing matter to decide on a method of broach- 
ing the subject of separation, and of explain- 
ing her motives for it, which would be at all 
intelligible to the gentleman’s mind, or afford 
the slightest vindication of her purpose. It 
was with a feeling of discouragement, there- 
fore, though with unabated firmness, that she 
took up her pen to write to the Rev. Campello 





what she must, or die a thousand living 
deaths. Two or three attempts she made to 
set the case in clear and true light before 
eyes that she felt were fatally blind to the 
luminous truths that she saw; and impatient, 
at last, with an effort she knew to be fruit- 
less, she tore up her vainly appealing and ex- 
planatory letters, and wrote simply the fol- 
lowing brief note: 


CALVIN CAMPELLO: I have come to the 
decision that I can not consistently, with duty 
to myself, return to you. It will be useless 
for you to seek to change my resolution. It 
is fixed and irrevocable. I will send for the 
unfortunate child who shares the burden of 
sin and suffering resulting from our most 
unhappy union. I take that charge upon 
myself, not from love, but from principle. 
Let the past, so far as it may, be forgot- 
ten, and let us be to each other as the 
dead. GRACE STAUNTON. 


She was sitting back exhausted after this 
protracted and trying ordeal when Madam 
Lacrosse came quietly into the room with 
gentle, motherly greeting. 

“ How is this, my child?” she questioned, 
bending to kiss the pale face. “You bear 
the marks of severe mental conflict and pain, 
which, to be sure, is better than the old 
lethargy and torpor of disappointed and 
frustrated powers, but you should beware of 
trying yourself so much.” 

For explanation Grace shoved the sheet 
she had just traced into line of observation, 
leaning her head restfully against the arm 
that half encircled it. 

“You see I have had, of necessity, some- 
thing of a struggle in coming to a determi- 
nation like this,” she said when madam’s 
eyes glanced from the letter back to her 
white, but resolute, face. 

“Yes,” slowly acquiesced the doctor, 
thoughtfully studying the subject before her 
as though called to the diagnosis of a new 
case. ‘You are quite sure, my dear Grace, 
that you understand yourself, and are making 
no mistake in this matter?” 

“Quite sure,” was the very decided re- 
ply. “The feeling of repulsion has been 
definite enough, God knows, since my first 
conception of the true character of him 
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whom I had promised to love, honor, and 
obey. But I have been a long time learning 
that this feeling was not a sin against which 
I must strive with all the might of heart and 
mind, though I died in the awful struggle. 
And even after I came to perceive that the 
sin lay in my disregard of my clear instincts 
of right and wrong in the case, I durst not 
trust to their guidance lest the impulse to do 
so should be a suggestion of the devil, for I 
had always esteemed the covenant of mar- 
riage so holy that I could not contemplate 
any violence to it without a shudder of hor- 
ror, doing reverence to a form sanctified by 
the Church while I profaned and desecrated 
its actual spirit. Little by little I have come 
to realize the truth of my position, to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the false in a 
relation that has in it all the elements of 
heaven or hell, and though I have been 
tossed and torn with doubts as to whether I 
was led of God or mocked by demons, I have 
followed my convictions to this final issue 
beyond which I have no care to see. I have 
chosen the right and will abide by the re- 
sult.” 

“ You are tranquil and satisfied ?”” madam 
rather affirmed than questioned. 

« Aye,” the hardly-pressed soul responded 
with infinite relief and content. 

“Suppose that, at any time before you 
arrived at this decision, death had set you 
free in the natural way from a tie which you 
have now voluntarily sundered,” the friend 
suggested with cautious approach to a com- 
munication which she felt the time had come 
to make. ‘Would you have considered the 
relation in its present light?” 

“Very likely not,”” Grace returned, after a 
space of thought; “I should have put on 
the prescribed robes of mourning and bowed 
my widow’s cap with the usual pious cant 
about the mysterious dispensations of Provi- 
dence.” 

“You have not heard from Mr. Campello 
since you have been an inmate of our home, 
I think,” madam said interrogatively. 

“No; but that is not strange. He rarely 
writes in his absence, unless he has a com- 
mand to enforce. He is too much occu- 
pied with the conversion and salvation of 
others.” 





“Do you recollect that day you left town, 
a little confusion and excitement ensuing 
upon the starting of the train?” 

“T don’t recall it.” 

“You did not catch the rumor that ran 
through the car of an accident befalling some, 
one in stepping from the train?” 

“T could not have noticed anything of the 
kind,” Grace replied, turning her eyes in 
startled inquiry on madam’s quiet face. 

“You did not know that a telegram an- 
nouncing such an accident was sent you 
here within an hour after your arrival?” 

Grace shook her head, her breath coming 
quick and hard, her fascinated gaze fixed on 
the countenance of her friend. 

“You mean —” she gasped, getting up 
and turning slowly around. 

“That you are free by human law,” was 
the tranquil response. 

Grace Staunton shaded her eyes with her 
hands, and stared with bated breath into 
vacancy. It seemed to her that Calvin 
Campello with his old, snaky, sinuous move- 
ment had glided in and stood by the table, 
following with flexible tapering finger the 
words she had traced for his eyes. Involun- 
tarily she sought the protection of friendly 
arms. 

“TI am not free,’ 


she whispered, laying 
her face in a white tremor, on madam’s 


bosom. ‘Human law nor death even can 
not free me. The influence of this fatal as- 
sociation is coiled around my very life, and 
it is only possible to grow gradually out of 
it. I must find some work that shall absorb 
me, body and soul, heart and brain, trusting 
so to escape, at last, the thrall that has lain 
like a palsy on all my powers” 

“Yes, dear, that will be best,’’ Madam 
Lacrosse said soothingly; “but you must 
bide with me yet a little longer. The bird 
with clipped wings must tarry until time 
gives her strength for sustained flight. Put 
away these harrowing fears, and brooding 
thoughts of ill, and come out into the blessed 
sunshine of God’s world. There yet is love, 
peace, joy, and fullness of life for you.” 

“*T feel,” murmured Grace, “that with 
you, dearest of friends, there is protection 
and love and strength, and that I must, in- 
deed, remain with you a while longer.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
UNCERTAINTIES, 


Two years later, Ariel Lacrosse sat in 
his sanctum glowing with delight over 
a newly-published book, which, to review, 
was a keen pleasure in most agreeable con- 
trast to much of the tasteless work that he 
was compelled to do in that line. Its spirit 
was so fresh and unhackneyed ; it took hold 
of vital questions and vexed points of con- 
troversy with such simplicity, frankness, 
sweetness, and reverent daring; it went so 
directly to the heart of things, that it acted 
like inspiration on his own flagging energies 
and momentarily fainting faith in the possi- 
bilities of achieving the great results for 
which he had manfully labored. It was, he 
said, so free from the platitudes, catch- 
words, insufferable cant, and egotism of 
party ; so surprisingly original in its obser- 
vations ; so, straightforward, candid, sincere, 
and earnest in its discussions ; so clear, dis- 
criminating, honest, and unprejudiced in its 
judgments, that it could not fail to exert a 
happy and harmonizing influence on oppos- 
ing factions by bringing each to fair, 
frank, rational consideration of the subjects 
treated. And he quoted page after page in 
illustration of this felicitous quality of the 
book, and of the rare charm of its mingled 
strength and sweetness, until—moved by a 
sudden impulse or suggestion in character 
with his habit of appropriating and assimi- 
lating all available literary power—he drew 
toward him a fresh, sheet of paper and 
dashed off the brief letter here appended : 


“TO THE AUTHOR OF: 


“ Dear Sir or Madam;—I am so sin- 
cerely pleased with your views that I should 
esteem it a great favor if I might secure an 
occasional expression of the same in the 
columns of If agreeable, will you 
grant me the pleasure of a personal inter- 
view to make such arrangements as shall 
meet with your approval, and give us the 
honor of presenting: to. the public a few of 
your clear, candid, and comprehensive re- 
flections on the questions of the hour ? 

“ Respectfully yours, 


“ ARIEL LACROSSE.” 
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Enclosing this note in care of the pub- 
lishers, who had given no clew to the un- 
known author, our young man awaited the 
issue. 

* * * * * * 

Grace Staunton—looking far happier, 
more hopeful, forceful, and resolute than 
when we last saw her—sat this summer af- 
ternoon on the beach at a quiet seaside re- 
sort, whither, with her brother, she had 
come for a brief holiday, or rather for the 
suggestions and incentives to farther work 
which one seeks and finds in intervals of 
repose. 

They were watching with loving interest 
the expression of character in face and atti- 
tude of Nora Darley’s boy, who was taking 
his first breathless view of the ocean, which 
so absorbed and possessed him that he 
seemed utterly unconscious of their pres- 
ence, 

“A grandly beautiful soul attuned to the 
finest harmonies and responsive to the 
most heroic strains of nature and of hu- 
man life,” Grace said, as, in that spirit of 
isolation which was his sad birth-mark, he 
moved apart from them and stood with 
hands clasped in adoring awe—his bosom 
heaving, and his splendid dark eyes glowing 
and dilating with the emotions inspired by 
the vastness and ‘mystery of the sea which 
touched some sympathetic and hitherto un- 
sounded chord of his being. 

“Grace,” Archie Staunton returned, lay- 
ing a hand upon her arm in emphasis of his 
words, “the child is wonderful—wonderful ! 
And he has been the salvation of me. I 
can not think what my life would have been 
without him ; though, it is true, I would not 
have thought two years ago that anything 
so apparently insignificant as the existence 
and influence of a boy like that could have 
changed the current of my purposes, and 
wrought in me such a difference of feeling 
regarding the real aims and pleasures of 
life.” 

“You are, indeed, a changed man, Ar- 
chie,” his sister said, touching the hand 
upon her arm with grateful affection. “I 
scarcely recognize in you the cynical, skep- 
tical, profligate brother of old times, with 
whom—if the truth be confessed—I had 
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very little sympathy. And yet, there was in 
you all these grand elements of character 
which you are developing, and which com- 
pel my love, admiration, and honor to a de- 
gree that now makes me wish to be always 
near you.” 

Archie Staunton responded to this ac- 
knowledgment with a fraternal pressure of 
the hand seeking his. 

“I have wondered sometimes,” he went 
on, “whether Nora considered and calcu- 
lated the effect of such an association on 
me when she gave her consent to my visit- 
ing the boy and occasionally taking him 
away with me, as upon this occasion, to 
receive such impressions and gather such 
instruction as his quick, eager mind will 
absorb from the beauties and grandeurs of 
nature—the graces and refinements of art. 
Certainly, she manifested by this concession 
a confidence in me which I have striven 
honestly to merit, and which has aided not 
a little in the development of those possibili- 
ties of manhood which you do me the honor 
to recognize. Nora is a grand, noble wom- 
an, my dear sister.” 

“ Aye,” responded Grace, with generous 
approval, yet with a curious thrill of pain at 
her heart. 

“ And she has inspired me with a respect 
and reverence for womanhood that I never 
knew before,” the gentleman continued, 
with the enthusiasm of the true worshiper. 
“She has risen so gloriously above the 
wrong I did her, and by the dignity, power, 
and gracious sweetness of her life has so 
put to blush the contemptible meanness, 
cowardice, selfishness, and utter poverty of 
mine that every instinct of honor and fidel- 
ity that is in me bows in homage to her and 
to all who, like her, have triumphed over the 
cruel conditions imposed by villainous sneaks 
and wretches masquerading in the character 
of the eternally true and devoted lover. I 
don’t think I was innately bad, Grace; but 
I held, in common with the majority of 
men, those peculiar and unjust opinions and 
impressions regarding the virtue of your 
sex to which I, as they, have been trained 
from earliest youth. When, therefore, by 
the tenderest arts and subtlest persuasions 
of love I had succeeded in conquering maid- 





en innocence and reserve, the whole force 
of my education came in to question and 
condemn the unhappy victim, and to argue 
that I was but the stumbling circumstance 
of an inevitable fall which was only, at the 
best, a matter of time and opportunity. And 
it followed, of course, that, with the in- 
stinctive self-protective policy and the ex- 
act uncompromising sense of propriety, pu- 
rity, and honor which a man has in his deal- 
ings with and judgments of women, it was 
not possible to trust one whom I had proved 
susceptible to temptation; and, with the 
beautiful consistency that grows out of such 
reasoning, I turned and trampled in the dust 
this tender white soul whose sins were snow 
beside the pitchy blackness of my own guilt. 
Added to this injustice was the wrong I did 
in visiting upon her the rage I felt toward 
her father, whose worst crime, in my eyes, 
perhaps, was not his murder of Ralph 
Staunton, but his contempt for Ralph Staun- 
ton’s son. My God! with the feeling I have 
now, I would, had I stood in his place, have 
poured every drop of Staunton blood upon 
the ground—I swear, I would not have left 
a representative of so dastardly a race upon 
the face of ‘the earth !” 

“Hush!” Grace breathed, with a look 
toward the boy, who, escaped a little from 
the spell of awe which at first possessed 
him, had wandered out with childish attrac- 
tion after the shelly treasures of the beach. 

“He is not of us,” her brother said, an- 
swering her significant glance. “ Victor has 
the heroic Darley strain in his blood, and 
will shed the lustre of a new glory on our 
name, if, when he comes to years of under- 
standing, he chooses to bear it. Forgive me, 
Grace; I do not mean to include you in this 
sweeping scorn and denunciation of family; 
and yet, even you, who were always the an- 
gel of the house, have developed new and 
grander elements of character through the 
peculiar trials of your lot than belonged 
originally to our stock.” 

“Heaven knows I have suffered enough 
to bring forth new virtues to our name,” 
was the fervently-uttered response. 

“ Well, thanks to the influence of Nora 
and the child, I feel that I, too, am growing 
toward a possibility of adding something 
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besides vices to the records of our house,” 
Archie Staunton returned, with a humility 
in such contrast to the old self-assertive and 
haughty airs that his former associates could 
not have recognized him. ‘I would not fail 
to hold Victor’s love and respect,” he add- 
ed, with a solicitous look toward the boy, 
from whom, indeed, his eyes seldom wan- 
dered; “and I could hope sometime to 
merit the forgiveness and restored confi- 
dence of Nora herself.” 

There was a brief silence between the 
two, in which it could not have been gath- 
ered what was the thought of either from 
any connection of the next speech with the 
conversation that had preceded it. Did 
Grace mean to caution her brother against 
the hope he had expressed—or, was she 
simply striving toward the true, unselfish 
spirit of renunciation which she felt was re- 
quired of her, and to which she gave uncon- 
scious and disconnected utterance ? 

“IT am glad,” she said, “for Ariel’s sake, 
that Nora is so grand and noble.” 

Archie Staunton turned on her with a 
brow of thunder and an eye darting with 
the lightning of apprehension and resent- 
ment inspired by her suggestion. 

“For Ariel’s sake?” he repeated, with 
contemptuous and indignant rejection of the 
insinuating phrase. “In God’s name, why 
should Nora be grand and noble for 
Ariel?” 

Grace shrank from him a little, startled 
by his vehemence, and confounded by the 
passion of his question, to which she knew 
not clearly how to frame her answer. 

“Have not their sympathy of aims, their 
association in benevolent work, their union 
of interests for years, drawn their lines irre- 
sistibly into one current?” she asked, 
gently. 

Staunton got up with an impatient, dis- 
dainful shrug, and strode off across the 
sands, gnawing his white lips in the speech- 
lessness of pain and anger excited by this 
new suspicion, of which a thousand con- 
firmations came trooping to his mind like 
mocking devils to torment him. Reason 
assured him that he held no right or power 
to control a love which he had forfeited ; 
yet, all the man’s sense of wrong and injury 
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was aroused by the thought of another en- 
croaching even upon his lost dominion, and 
appropriating the affections which he had 
once absolutely possessed. 

Would it have been different had he de- 
sired to escape a hateful thrall? He did not 
stop to dissect his feeling on that point. He 
could not think clearly under such distract- 
ing doubts ; he could not arrive at conclu- 
sions under such agonizingly uncertain con- 
ditions. He must knowthe uttermost truth 
of this matter—he wou/d know it before the 
set of next day’s sun. 

Having paced his way to this decision, he 
turned and walked back to the anxious, 
watchful-eyed waiter he had left to a pain 
not less cruel than his, because it was borne 
in silence. 

Grace rose with extended hands as he 
approached. 

“Forgive me, Archie,” she said, “I had 
thought that you knew all this.” And the 
pleading eyes questioned—Could not your 
man’s strength endure a truth that I have 
carried hidden and patient so long? 

“There’s nothing to pardon in you, my 
dear sister,” he answered, kissing her fore- 
head gravely. ‘“I:should know all and 
more than you have suggested, and I shall 
lose no time in getting at a clear under- 
standing of the ease. I promised Nora:to 
return Victor to-morrow. If I can wait so 
long in this horrible suspense I will not fore- 
stall my word. But be ready for the early 
morning train, Grace; you are going with 
me to ‘ The Lodge’ this time.” 

She shrank back as though to avoid a 
stab, throwing out her hands against the 
threatening danger. 

“I can not, Archie,” she said, in breath- 
less haste; ‘“‘ 1—I have other plans.” 

“ Defer them, then,’’ was the uncompro- 
mising response. ‘ You will go with me to- 
morrow. You must suffer me to assume for 
a little the old dictatorial habit of my youth, 
I shall not yield to you on this point. I 
have been charged by your friend, Mad- 
am Lacrosse, over and over, to bring you 
to the ‘Home’ and the ‘Rest’ for a friendly 
and family visit, and I am going to do it 
now. No excuses—they feel your neglect 
sadly up there. Madam complains that you do 
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not even write. Nora says, ‘Grace must 
have quite forgotten us.’ I don’t know how 
Ariel thinks—I seldom meet him. But you 
will go.” 

She looked at him in dumb despair of any 
rational escape from an event of which he 
talked as resolutely as though it were marked 
by an inexorable fate, and as coolly as though 
it were one of unquestionable pleasure in- 
stead of inexplicable pain that she would 
not for the world have betrayed by unrea- 
soning remonstrance. Was there not a pos- 
sible strength to be gathered from submis- 
sion to a trial which at last she seemed left 
without plausible excuse to shun ? 

“Come, Victor, my boy,” Archie called 
to the child, as he led the way back toward 
their inn. “ What, have you not had enough 
of the ocean yet, my brave man? Some time 
I will bring you to see it storm. Ah! my 
innocent youth,” he apostrophized aside, 
“when you come to the passions that toss 
the heart on their stormy tides, these gran- 
deurs of nature will dwindle to insignifi- 
cance.” 


CHAPTER X. 


“WHEN THE MISTS ARE CLEARED 
AWAY.” 


LACROSSE read and re-read with some 
surprise and inward questioning the answer 
returned to his proposition to the unknown. 
It was written in a masculine hand, with a 
brevity that piqued curiosity, and a familiar- 
ity that tantalized him with its suggestion 
of mystery. It seemed like a trick of his 
own household, but an instant’s reasoning 
convinced him of the folly of such a suspi- 
cion. He turned the sheet critically over, 
examined the monogram, inspected the 
date, studied the character of chirography, 
and read again: 


“ LACROSSE :—The author of —— will be 
at Nora Darley’s to-morrow evening, when 
the interview you ask may be secured. 

“ — 


Who was “S”? And why at Nora 
Darley’s? He was certain that his friend 
at “The Rest” knew nothing of the au- 
thor, and yet his or her presence there 





would imply an interest more or less per- 
sonal and familiar. He had not, however, 
very long to wait for an explanation of the 
puzzling circumstance. The letter written the 
previous night had come to hand at noon, 
and he made hurried dispatch of the day’s 
engagements, taking the earliest evening 
train for the point toward which his 
thoughts had set in steady current all 
the afternoon. 

As he walked up the little eminence on 
which the “ Lodge” spread its wings of 
shelter, he caught, thropgh the interlacing 
vines, the gleam of a golden head, which 
thrilled his heart with a sudden flame of 
hope. 

At the same moment, his mother, with 
love-quickened sense marking the fall of 
his approaching steps, came out of the 
shadow, touching her finger to her lip with 
the expression of one who has something 
pleasant to communicate, He returned her 
greeting with his usual affectionate ardor, 
but his glance shot past her like lightning, 
to the black-robed figure with the trailing 
locks of gold shrinking back in the vine- 
screened recess of the veranda. 

“Grace, darling! Heaven bless you! 
Have you manifested yourself at last ?” he 
cried with repressed joy, reaching her at 
one step, and gathering her closely in his 
arms. 

“ Pardon,” he said, releasing her at the 
first faint motion of resistance, “I felt you 
had reserved to me this right.” 

She sat down, trembling with a fearful, 
deprecating, backward look over her shoul- 
der, as though at some forbidding observer 
who needed to be pacified for such demon- 
strations. Naturally, his eyes followed the 
direction of hers, with surprise and ques- 
tioning. There was ng person visible. 
Madam herself had disappeared myste- 
riously after her hurried greeting, and there 
was no sign of human presence, beyond an 
indistinct murmur of happy voices in some 
distant portion of the house. 

“I had hoped you might signify your wish 
that I should seek you long before this,” 
Ariel resumed, seating himself beside the 
woman he had most desired, yet least ex- 
pected to meet. “I haye almost despaired 
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at times of your fulfillment of the trust 
which your last words inspired, and have 
been tempted more than once to break 
over the restrictions that you imposed, and 
Seek you without permission ; but, so far, 
you must do me the credit to acknowledge 
I have held to the strict letter of your com- 
mand, and waited, however impatiently, for 
some signal of your desire to see me. Shall 
you not give me the joy of assurance that 
this chance meeting—if, indeed, it be only 
chance—holds some hidden rapture of hap- 
piness for you ?” 

She put her hand in his, but almost in- 
stantly withdrew it with the same shudder- 
ing, backward glance of apprehension, 
which had before perplexed him. 

The faithful lover looked at her in grave 
wonder. 

**Grace,” he said, with sudden insight 
into the mystery, “do you still feel the 
clutch of the old power on your life ?” 

“ At times very vividly,” she answered, 
shivering with dread. ‘And more than 
ever when my heart turns to you.” 

“Grace, look at me! Why do your eyes 
shun mine? You need the assistance and 
protection of a strong, true, vital, living 
love to break this evil spell which would 
benumb every faculty of your soul if 
you did not strive to resist it. I have left 
you too long to fight alone the old ghostly 
terror that reaches out its cold, clammy 
hands even from the grave, to grasp at the 
control of your life and happiness. Look at 
me! Turn your gaze forever from the hor- 
ror of the past. Feel in every pulse and 
fibre of your being, that I love you with a 
love that knows no variableness or shadow 
of turning from its first true point of attrac- 
tion ; a love that seeks only your purest, 
highest good, intensifying its powers to 
serve and bless you in the future by so 
much as it has failed, by lack of wisdom, to 
shield and save you in the past. Will you 
accept such love, dear heart, and give it 
leave to prove itself in daily deeds of devo- 
tion ?” 

She answered by a straight, tender, trust- 
ful look into his luminous, magnetic eyes, 
laying her hands with self- surrendering 


grace in his. 





« But,” she said, after the long silence in 
which lovers find more eloquent and satis- 
fying expression than can be put in speech. 
«But ’—a wave of memory tossing stormily 
over her—“I thought you loved Nora 
Darley.” 

“What!” Lacrosse questioned with a 
closer clasping of his new-found happiness. 
“ Had you that shadow also to fight down ? 
Verily, ‘we are such stuff as dreams are 
made of’! I have to confess to once enter- 
taining the vain notion that Nora loved me. 
Ha! she very quickly set me right upon 
that point. She doesn’t believe in any such 
folly as misconceptions and misunderstand- 
ings in matters of the heart. She will tell 
you about it. Is not that the shimmer of 
her white robe that I see approaching us 
through the twilight? And what is that 
blackness stalking at her side? Your 
brother Archie? They lean toward each 
other —the light and the darkness — like 
reconciled and happy lovers. Or is it sim- 
ply the looking through love’s lenses which 
gives that peculiar and significant inclina- 
tion to objects? Good evening, Nora— 
Archie.” 

The “light and the darkness” came up 
the steps together, with hands outstretched 
to the pair who had risen to greet them. 

“ Well met, good friends,” Archie Staun- 
ton said, with cordial salute to Lacrosse, 
confronting whom, by a sudden sweep of 
his arm, he brought his sister Grace. “J 
have, my dear Ariel, the pleasure of pre- 
senting to you the unknown author of ——, 
a work with which, from your recently pub- 
lished critique, I judge you to be well satis- 
fied. Grace, allow me to make you acquaint- 
ed with Lacrosse, journalist, poet, lecturer, 
philanthropist, who, I learn, desires to 
make an engagement with you, the nature 
of which I leave him to communicate.” 

Ariel stood before the lady, dumb with 
surprise at the unexpected revelation. He 
had utterly forgotten the errand which had 
brought him thither that evening. He had 
not once thought of the unknown author 
since his eye caught sight of Grace through 
the flickering shadows of the twilight. He 
was totally unprepared by any suspicion to 
find old friends masquerading in literary 
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character. But with quick appreciation of 
the situation, he dropped upon his knee and 
touched his lips reverently to the hand ex- 
tended graciously in acknowledgment of 
the introduction. 

“I have just made a formal offer of my 
heart to the woman I love; I here tender 
my sincere homage to the artist whom I 
admire” he said, again saluting the slender 
hand. 

“But this premature betrayal of my se- 
cret savors of conspiracy and underhanded 
dealing,” Grace observed with an inquiring 
look at her brother. 

“TI will explain,” that gentleman made 
haste to reply. “Last night, after looking 
over our mail together, I found, accidently 
mixed with my letters, which I had carelessly 
gathered up, this opened note from La- 
crosse through your publishers, requesting 
the pleasure of an interview, and I then and 
there conceived the plan, which consulta- 
tion with you would have frustrated, of ar- 
ranging, upon my own responsibility, the 
meeting which has occurred, to all appear- 
ance, very satisfactorily and happily.” 

“ And you were my correspondent ‘S’?” 
Ariel said with a smile. 

“Yes. I had a more absorbing interest 
in this matter, from the fact that Grace had® 
just intimated to me the existence of a ten- 
derer sentiment between you and my wife 
than I could find it in my heart to approve, 
and I was wild until I made opportunity for 
the development of the truth, for I have not 
a woman’s patience and resignation in these 
things.” 

“Ah?” Lacrosse breathed with a ten- 
derly quizzical look at his sweetheart’s face, 
whose flushings the falling veil of the twi- 
light mercifully covered. ‘“ Tell them about 
it, Nora,” he said, turning to that serenely 
self-poised lady. 

“Twill,” she responded promptly. “ Ariel 
Lacrosse, you must know, never disappoints 
a friend. He is a chivalric gentleman, al- 
ways ready to lead a forlorn hope, and to 
sacrifice himself in defence of the weak. I 
had been, in the world’s phrase, ‘ unfortu- 





nate;’ I had the world’s contempt, the 
world’s persecutions to endure. He pitied 
my single-handed combat with fate, he de- 


sired, out of the great magnanimity and 
chivalry of his soul, to give me his support 
and protection under the sanction of the 
law. I had a child—he conceived that I 
should have a husband.” 

“ Be a little lenient towards me, Nora,” 
Lacrosse interposed, his own face flushing 
in the darkness, 

“ As lenient as the truth will admit,” was 
softly returned. ‘‘So he came to me one 
day long ago—this brave, self-sacrificing 
gentleman— saying quietly, ‘There is one 
woman in all the world whom I love—Grace 
Staunton—but she seems lost to me. I hon- 
or and admire you, Nora Darley; I sympa- 
thize with your aims ; feel a helpful interest 
in your work, and would loyally bear and 
share with you the burdens and pleasures 
of life. Will you marry me?’ I answered, 
‘ There is one man in all the world whom I 
love—the father of my child—but he is not 
worthy of me. You are grand, noble, true; 
I depend on your sympathy, your interest, 
your loyalty, but there is no feeling in my 
heart that would prompt me to marry you ! 
I honor and revere you more than any man 
living, but my love turns 

She wheeled slowly around and put out 
both hands to her once faithless, but now 
thoroughly loyal and adoring lover, who 
reverently taking them in his, dropped his 
face upon them with the fervently uttered 
prayer, “God help me to be worthy of you, 
my noble, long-enduring wife !”” 

The hush which followed this intensely 
earnest appeal, was broken by a blaze of 
light from the door in which, looking around, 
the four saw, standing, Madam Lacrosse 
and the child Victor. ‘Your blessing, 
mother,” they all cried, with one breath. 

The serene-browed, silver-haired lady 
came forward with love’s intuitive under- 
standing, giving to each a congratulatory 
and tender greeting. ‘The atmosphere 
seems charged with blessings, dears, which 
your chastened and purified love invokes,” 
she said. “Ican even feel the souls of those 
who went troublously out of our visible life 
so long ago, coming into more harmonious 
relations and conditions through this happy 
reconciliation which makes, through you, 
the fulfillment of their human destiny an 
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easier possibility. The cloud of wrong 
which has these many years enveloped us is 
swiftly dissipating, and we are coming 
into the full power of lives adjusted to the 
harmony of heavenly laws. Let us rejoice 
with reverent and thankful hearts.” 

Yet a little shadow of trouble crept into 
the soul of Grace as Victor drew near, slip- 
ping his arm with shy affection about the 
neck of Archie, who had stooped to caress 
him. 

“ Ariel, can you endure the thought of 
Campello’s wretched child ?”’ she whispered. 

“ Dear heart,” he answered with assuring 
tenderness, “we will share cheerfully to- 
gether the sad effects of our sin.” 

“ Our sin?” she questioned doubtfully. 


“Ours,” he replied. ‘‘ For had I watched | 


faithfully over you, you would not have fall- 
en into the power of the dragon.” 

« And now, with an outlook to the future,” 
resumed Madam Lacrosse, covering this 
whispered aside by a slight change in the 
position of the chair to which she had been 
beckoned by loving hands. “ What think 
you, my children, of the new communistic 
movement in which we are called to par- 
ticipate ?” 

It was Archie, I think, who responded, 
“Grand, if only it might prove a success,” 

“The principle is true, all the same,” 
Nora said, “‘ whether this proposed experi- 
ment be a success or a failure.” 

“ And since we have faith in that principle, 
are we not in honor bound to manifest it by 
open encouragement and personal support 
of any worthy practical effort to embody 
it?” suggested Madam. “The principle 
of communism lies at the foundation of true 
social order as the perfect co-operation of 
the vital organs of the body lies at the foun- 
dation of physical health. The combination 
of related and sympathetic forces for resist- 
ance of evil and development of good, is, 
indeed, but the projection upon a human 
plane of the angelic societies which consti- 
tute the grand order and harmony of heav- 
en. That the solitary attempt at such an 
ultimation should so often prove a failure is 
evidence rather of the strength than the 
weakness of the principle, since from its 
very singularity, it attracts heterogeneous 


elements which can not be assimilated and 
brought into harmonious operation. It is 
like a single member of the body striving 
vainly to perform its function, while the 
whole system of which it is an inseparable 
fraction is disorganized, and in a state of 
anarchy and confusion; yet we do not 
throw discredit on the law of human or- 
ganism because the one inspired member 
inevitably fails. When such efforts shall 
multiply, there will be an attraction to each 
of the special properties adapted to its 
needs, and the faithful action of each asso- 
| ciation in its own peculiar province of use 
| will result in the clear vindication and es- 
tablishment in men’s minds of the truth of 
the divine law of socialism.” 

“With us, however, it is not a question 
| of principle, but of our adaptation to the re- 

quirements of the particular organization 
| that represents it, and of its capabilities of 
| satisfying and giving full expression to our 
individual powers and aspirations,”’ Lacrosse 
said thoughtfully. 

“Surely,” Grace responded, “ its aims are 
broad enough to cover the whole field of 
human endeavor, and its conditions are far 
more favorable to success than the ordinary 
single hand-to-hand struggle with the pow- 
Pers of ill.” 

“True. Buttone does not want to be 
restricted by arbitrary methods, or have his 
limbs lopped to the measure of any procus- 
tean bed; that would not accord with the 
nature of man which tends toward a supe- 
rior growth ; and unless we can maintain to 
a degree our individual freedom, we can not 
hope to do successful work by any organ- 
ized effort. Still, I am inclined to think, 
with sister Nora, that this new venture 
fairly represents the aim and scope of our 
life plans, and to agree with our beloved 
mother, that we ought to put our faith in 
principle to the test of practice, and I move 
that we make a candid trial of ourselves for 
a life that will require much self-discipline 
and the exercise of genuine brotherly love. 
Let us have a clear vote on the matter. 
All in favor of union with the P. G., signify 
by the ‘aye’ of faith.” 

And the “ayes ”” were unanimous. 








THE END. 
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THE EX-CONVICT AND HIS MISSION. 


[In the October number some extracts 
from a letter were published containing 
many interesting details concerning the 
work of a reformed criminal among the 
Santhals of Hindostan. As some of our 
readers desire to know more of this matter, 
we herewith give a description of the tribe 
and a few more particulars of the remarka- 
ble work.— Ed. P. F.] 


66 = DIA is peopled by two distinct races 

—the Hindoos and the aborigines. 
It is to the last-named of these races that the 
Santhals belong, who, according to their own 
traditions, came originally from Armenia, 
from the Mount Haratta (Ararat). They 
first settled in the Punjab, where they say 
their institutions were formed, and where 
they lived in prosperity for many generations. 
Moreover, they claim that before that time 
they served the true God, that created the 
heavens and the earth; but that coming to 
the Punjab they forsook Him and served 
other gods. The Santhals, according to 


tradition, lived in the Punjab a long time 


before the Hindoos came into India; and 
when these latter came they drove the San- 
thals back into the mountains, The San- 
thals are much more unsophisticated than 
the Hindoos in their institutions, habits, 
character, and manners. They live in vil- 
lages, numbering several hundreds, each 
presided over by a chief and four other offi- 
cers, beside two priests. The tribe has three 
courts. The first, or lowest, is the Mun- 
chec, composed of the head people of the 
village; the second is the Taragna, or 
district chief, who has many villages 
under him; and the third is the General 
Assembly, which meets once a year during 
the hunting season. * 

“The conversion of a single native in 
one instance led to the bringing over to the 
ex-convict of the people of five villages. 
Immediately they formed themselves into a 
church, each village constituting a branch 
church, They at once set about building 
chapels themselves. At the first church 
meeting a remarkable thing took place. 
Mr. —— explained what a church was, and 
asked whether they had anything for dis- 
cussion or not. ‘Yes,’ they said, ‘having 
become Christians, in what way shall we 





best show our gratitude?’ He told them 
that as the Lord had cleansed their hearts, 
they could best show their gratitude to Him 
by keeping them clean, and that if they 
were drunkards before, but did not drink 
now, and if they cheated before, but did not 
cheat now, then their neighbors would say, 
‘There is something different about these 
people; surely there must be some good in 
Christianity ;’ and so it proved. 

“It was not to be expected, however, 
that the adversary would be idle while such 
a work was going on. The indignation of 
many chiefs was aroused, and they made 
up their minds to excommunicate the San- 
thal Christians. But the missionaries were 
instrumental in bringing the chiefs to an 
agreement that no native Christians should 
be excommunicated. Then they commenced 
to build their own chapels, pray in their own 
villages, and maintain their own pastors and 
schoolmasters ; and they have, in addition, 
formed a missionary society to carry the 
Bible truths to other people two thousand 
miles away. The converts, as a general 
thing, show a real and a thorough change. 
The money the men used to spend on drink 
they now devote to the mission work; and 
the women, instead of keeping their orna- 
ments, have brought and laid them at the 
feet of the missionaries, saying, ‘Sell them 
and put the proceeds in the mission-box.’” 

All the facts not stated in the letter of 
his correspondent, Dr. Wines gathered from 
an address made by him two years ago at 
a missionary meeting in London. The speech 
was reported in the 7Zmes, and its state- 
ments appeared to the conductors of that 
journal so extraordinary, so almost incredi- 
ble, that they detailed a special reporter in 
India to visit the scene of these labors and 


verify the story. As the result of his in- 
quiries, the reporter addressed a series of 
letters to the 7zmes, in which he confirmed 
all that had been related, and said, in sub- 
stance, what the Queen of Sheba said of 
the wisdom and glory of Solomon, that the 
half had scarcely been told. 

Having mastered the Santhal language, 
this ex-convict had Drm a grammar and 
dictionary of it, and had come to get them 
printed. These works he dedicated to an old 
and famous European university in Latin. 








A NEW WORK ON 


ITH Fourier and Compte, Spencer 

and Carey, as predecessors, to make 

no mention of earlier works, written exclu- 
sively from the standpoint of metaphysics, 
the attempt to furnish a new treatment of 
the principia of social science is one that 
presumes, on the part of the author, either 
the possession of extraordinary ability, or 
an exhibition of extraordinary egotism. 
But if to the natural qualities ot mind pre- 
sumed by such an attempt, is added a 
manner of handling these great masters 
with a spirit of critical independence, in 
place of subservient deference to their 
views, and a frankly-confessed return to the 
metaphysical method of treatment, at least 
in part, there is still less possibility of 
taking any middle ground in reviewing the 
work of a new candidate fur admission to 
the inner circle of standard authorities in 
one of the most difficult, complex, and un- 
settled departments of literature. Mr. 
Wright's book, therefore, which is gener- 
ally described in the initial member of the 
preceding sentence, is one that admits of 
no ordinary notice; it must be reviewed 
with thoroughness, if of sufficient value to 
command attention at all; or, if a mere 
production of overweening egotism, it must 
be passed over in silence. The dignity and 
ambition of the author’s intention preclude 
the mere conventional paragraph usually 
given to mediocre intellectual products, and 
restrain the sarcastic laughter with which 
failures are ordinarily greeted by reviewers. 
The more the student of social science 
ponders upon the complexity and variety of 
the data—to employ one of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s special terms—the more evident be- 
comes the fact that in this department the 
task of analyzing and simplifying is one of 
extreme difficulty, and one that has not as 
yet been fairly and thoroughly met. If 
any amateur investigator in this field were 
to be asked what social science is, he 
would no doubt be puzzled to find a better 
definition than that of Mr. Wright—the 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE.* 


“Philosophy of Politicr,” or, again, with 
special reference to its religious aspects, 
the ‘‘ Science of the Dispensations of Prov- 
idence.” And yet, while social science 
ought to furnish a comprehensive philoso- 
phy of politics as one of the results of a 
thorough inquiry as to its principles, Mr. 
Wright’s definition appears to be defective 
in several particulars, and in none more so 
than in the fact that it is a definition of the 
whole by one of its parts. The term poli- 
tics (from Po/zs, a city,) is too limited in its 
application to cover all the phenomena with 
which the sociologist has to deal. The 
term philosophy is also inadmissible ; for a 
science is not a philosophy, and whatever 
may be the method applied, whether in- 
ductive or deductive, or mixed metaphysical 
and observational, the data of social science 
are the same, and their classification is 
substantially unaltered. Indeed, a candid 
review of the processes by which we ar- 
rived at the foregoing definition must 
necessarily lead the author of the “ Prin- 
cipia ” to a definition that is something more 
than’a periphrasis of the thing defined. To 
speak of social science as the philosophy of 
politics is but an example of the manner of 
defining one thing by comparing it with 
another thing that bears a certain analogy 
to it, which prevails in the standard dic- 
tionaries. 

What, then, is social science? The 
answer to this question depends on what is 
meant by the term science in its application 
to social phenomena. In order that a 
given series of phenomena may form a part 
of a science, they must be classified, ar- 
ranged, and codrdinated, according to their 
relations, into a coherent system. Taking 
the first order of social elements, classified 
by Mr. Wright as instinctive or spontane- 
ous, namely : the individual, the family, the 
social circle, the precinct, the nation, man- 
kind, and regarding them as the basis upon 
which a definition is to be framed, it is clear 
that the relations of the individual unit to 
the primary social unit, or the family to the 
secondary social unit, or circle of society to 
the third unit, or precinct, which is politi- 
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cal in its nature, and finally to the higher 
units of the nation and humanity, consti- 
tute the proper domain of social science. 
The connection and coérdination of these 
relations into a coherent organism is the 
special work of the sociologist ; and hence 
social science may be defined as the theory 
of the relations of the individual man to 
the general man. These relations are 
naturally classifiable as family relations, 
social relations, and political relations ; and 
out of each set springs a special series of 
duties and obligations, which, according to 
certain received principles, are styled legal, 
political or moral. To illustrate this defini- 
tion, the reader has only to apply it to the 
given circumstances that environ him in 
life. For example, in the New England 


States, the individual finds himself en- 
vironed with six distinct sets of relations, 
each involving special duties and eventuat- 
ing in special privileges, before his large 
and general relation to humanity comes 
into view ; and yet they are all but special 
departments of his relation to humanity. 


These are as follows: Family relations, 
neighborhood or school district relations— 
each town being subdivided into several 
such districts ; relations to the town as a 
primary political unit, to the country asa 


secondary political unit, to the State as.a 


tertiary, and to the nation as a quarternary 
unit. 


into the higher question of what our duties 
are, the preceding analysis clearly shows ; 
for, as respects family, neighborhood, and 
State, the idea of rights is simply the cor- 
relative of that of duties, and each is com- 
plementary of the other. It is from this 
constant interpenetration of rights and 
duties, and from the constant convertibility 
of each into the other, that society acquires 
its right to the administration of justice as 
respects the individual. In other terms, the 
idea of morality and the science of morals 
could only have arisen from social relatiéns 
and from the coexistence of rights and du- 
ties that social relations presume. 

This view of the development of morals, 
as a consequence of social relations, is one 








that is strictly in harmony with the de- 
velopment of the brain during the period 
that intervenes between the savage state 
and a fully developed civilization. The 
brain of the cultivated European, for 
example, differs conspicuously from that of 
the negro, or the Indian, in the relative 
development of the middle lobes—a fact 
which Dr. Carpenter has been the first to 
dwell upon with emphasis, without, how- 
ever, perceiving its application to this de- 
partment of science. The anterior or 
perceptive lobes are scarcely longer in the 
European than in the American Indian. In 
the middle lobes, on the other hand, each 
advance in civilization is accompanied by a 
corresponding advance in the development 
of nervous tissue. It is not our intention, 
in noticing this important fact, to censure 
Mr. Wright for having inquired less ex- 
haustively than an inductive scientist would 
have done, into the physiological basis of 
social science. Writing mainly from the 
metaphysical standpoint, such data natu- 
rally presented themselves to his mind as 
comparatively unimportant. Again, as one 
of our younger physiologists has proved, in 
a memoir on the development of the nerve 
centres of the vertebrate brain, which ap- 
pears in a late number of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, and that which mainly 
distinguishes man from the lower animals, 


| is not the special development of the ante- 
How really logical Plato was, when he 
merged the question of what our rights are | 


rior lobes, although his superiority is very 
striking in this respect, but the higher rela- 
tive development of the superior lobes, 
which are the seat of moral and esthetic 
function. It is, indeed, to be greatly 
regretted that in a work of sueh masterly 
analytic ability as his “ Principia,” Mr, 
Wright should have neglected the valuable 
data that Gall’s “ Physiology of the Brain” 
furnishes to the student of social science ; 
for, without assenting to the particular 
doctrines of Phrenology, he might, from 
Gall’s work, have readily supplied himself 
with a basis for the classification of his 
data that would have stood the test of rigid 
scientific criticism. 

And this brings on the question whether 


sociology can be successfully treated from 


the standpoint of metaphysics—that is to 
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say, whether of all the sciences it is not the 
most rigidly inductive, although involving 
most important groups of psychological 
facts. Professor Jacoby, of the University 
of Berlin, in a work not yet translated, in 
which he bases social science upon the 
comparative development of the nervous 
system, has certainly produced the most 
profound and original treatise that has been 
issued during the last half century, prolific, 
as it has been, in original treatises. More- 
over, it was the splend:d discoveries of Gall 
that first set on foot the great German 
movement that has eventuated in Jacoby’s 
elaborate monograph on the evolution of 
society and its institutions. Neither in 
England nor in France, less still in Amer- 
ica, has the movement started by Gall taken 
the form and name of a special science, ex- 
cept as Phrenology ; but in Germany, under 
Wagner, Huschke, Ehrenberg, Helmholtz, 
Wundt, and others, the style of Psychophy- 
stk (psychophysiology) has long since come 
to designate a class of profound inquiries, 
and a new science has been interposed be- 
tween physiology and psychology—a science 
that concerns itself particularly with the 
relations of mind to matter, and is the 
Phrenology of Germany. 

Thorough as Jacoby’s work is, and vast 
as is its advance in exactness and vigor of 
treatment, when compared with the con- 
ventionai text-books of social science, it is, 
nevertheless, scarcely equal to Mr. Wright’s 
in analytic ability or in comprehensiveness 
of statement ; and the two, taken together; 
suggest the opinion that neither the psy- 
cho-physical method, with its exhaustive 
study of nervous anatomy and function, nor 
the metaphysical, with its utter neglect of 
that field, is alone adequate to the solution 
of all the complex problems that the sub- 
ject presents. On the question of the 
natural relation of the sexes, for instance, 
nothing cou d be more lucid and conclusive 
than the Berlin Professor’s induction from 
the data of nervous anatomy and physiol- 
ogy; but when, on the other hand, he 
comes to the treatment of the higher prob- 
lems of jurisprudence, police function, 
and political organization, the American 


thinker far exceeds his German rival in 





lucidness of statement and nicety of analy- 
sis. To Charles Fourier, the poet of social 
science, and Auguste Comte, its statistician ; 
for the one is as really poetical in his 
method as the other is statistical—it is un- 
necessary to revert here, except to say that 
our author has steered clear of the vague, 
but daring, speculations of the former, 
while avoiding the empty and superficial 
though brilliantly-expressed generalizing 
and dogmatism of the latter. It should be 
remembered, however, to the high honor of 
Gall, that his work on cerebral physiology, 
with its exact method of induction as re- 
spects the instincts, emotions, passions, and 
general psychic constitution of man, first 
rendered Fourier and Comte in France, 
Spencer and his disciples in England, and 
Jacoby in Germany, possibilities in litera- 
ture. By neglecting to master the data 
presented by physiological progress, our 
own toilers in this field, foremost among 
whom stands Carey, whose “ Principles of 
Social Science ”’ is a work of masterly acu- 
men, have, after all, produced systems of 
ratiocination on social statics, rather than 
works conceived and executed in a scien- 
tific spirit. 

Another important series of facts has 
been overlooked by Mr. Wright, namely, 
those contributéd by Sir Henry Maine on 
the village communities of India; those of 
Von Maurer, who has supplied the only 
thorough investigation extant on the ancient 
village communities of Germany ; and those 
of Le Pluy, who has exhausted the same 
field as respects France. It is only by 
studying such facts as these indefatigable 
inquirers have collected, that the evolution 
of social and political institutions in Europe 
can be traced out historically. With all the 
Aryan races in their infancy, as with the 
ancient Turanian, the existing Mongolian, 
the Semitic, the Tartar, the Eskimo, the 
negro, the first political unit was the village 
community—a self-acting group of fami- 
lies, governed by elders or fathers ; whence 
thé term patrician, from fazer, as a title of 
nobility. The land owned by the com- 
munity was variously styled, as mark in 
Germany and in England, or 4y in Sweden 
and Denmark. The modern town perpetu- 
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ates the ancient mark as a political division ; 
and that these ancient marks coined money 
and performed all the other functions of in- 
dependent politics is proved by the fre- 
quency with which the term is applied to 
coins. Our whole terminology of trade 
carries with it the recollection of this 
primitive word. Markel, mercazor in Latin, 
mercantile, commercial, and many other 
familiar adjectives, are all referable to the 
single syllable by which the ancient Aryan 
expressed the idea of atown, The mem- 
bers of this group of families held the land 
of the mark in common, each family being 
assigned a given tract for cultivation by the 
batres of the village, and individual prop- 
erty in real estate being as yet an unde- 
veloped element in social statics, important 
as itis now. In certain favorable locations 
marks grew into cities, as independent 
politics; and these cities, by conquest of 
their weaker neighbors, became the centres 
of larger political divisions and the nucled 
of States. The importance of the city in 
ancient political history can only be under- 
stood by reference to the fact that, whereas 
our modern cities are of subordinate im- 
portance, and cities may spring up within 
previously-formed States, in the infancy of 
politics the city was an independent politi- 
cal unit, which, by conquest or by superior 
influence, gradually acquired outlying terri- 
tory, and thus built up a State about itself 
as a centre. The origin of municipal 
rights, and of many curious points in mu- 
nicipal government, is to be sought in these 
very simple and comprehensible facts. The 
modern town is the correlative of the an- 
cient mark, as the modern county is of the 
ancient tribal territory. When the feudal 
system superseded the earlier community 
system, the lord of the mark was styled a 
marquis, and the lord of the tribe a count. 
When this country was settled by the 
Europeans, they found among the aborig- 
ines, had they but known it, a social 
system, with the family as its first, the vil- 
lage as its second, and the tribe as its third 
or larger unit, exactly identical with that 
under which their fathers lived ere Aryan 
civilization was evolved. Dr. Rink, in his 
careful collection of Eskimo legends, de- 
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scribes the same system as_ universally 
prevalent among the Labrador and Green- 
land aborigines. 

The reader will see, at a glance, that a 
proper science of society necessarily in- 
volves a thorough collation of such facts as 
have been outlined in the foregoing para- 
graph, and that it is only by a detailed 
examination of the historical data that the 
origin and progress of our complex institu- 
tions can be traced out. 

Defining sociology as the science of 
men’s relations to each other, in preference 
to such paraphrases as the philosophy of 
politics, and reminding our new Professor 
of Economics that the data of Psychophyszk, 
a German term for Phrenology, on the one 
hand, and those of the historical develop- 
ment of institutions on the other, are im- 
portant and conclusive materials for the 
study of the subject, even from the meta- 
physical point of view, it by no means 
follows that Mr. Wright has not produced a 
volume that, compared with others in the 
market, is superior as respects.a thorough 
analytic exhibition of the science. Nor is 
it intended to imply that such is the case. 
On the contrary, as an abstract statement 
of the principles of sociology his volume is 
superior in exactness of classification and 
lucidness of arrangement to that of Dr. 
Jacoby, which may be accepted as the 
ablest inductive work on the development 
of society that has yet been written. He 
classes his first principles under two heads : 

I. Instinctive or spontaneous elements— 
the individual, the family, the social circle, 
the precinct, the nation, mankind. 

II. Rational elements, such as corporate 
bodies, educational institutions, govern- 
mental organizations, etc., etc. 

It is not clear that religious observances 
are not to be included in the spontaneous 
class. Indeed, it is equally evident from 
the historical and the psychological data 
that they are to be included as instinctive 
products of human life, and have proved 
themselves among the most potential causes 
of the development of institutions and cul- 
ture. This is mere statement of a fact. 

The classification of elements into in- 
stinctive and rational is, however, one that 
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simplifies the study of social phenomena 
very materially, although in special in- 
stances the question whether an element is 
to be regarded as spontaneous or rational, 
primary or secondary, is not so easily set- 
tled. Great religious movements have, so 
far as the facts throw light on the growth of 
culture, universally preceded the develop- 
ment of great nations, and constantly 
presented themselves as the precursors of 
eras of onward progress. The great Sara- 
cenic development of the middle ages—an 
intellectual movement of the Arab tribes 
that has always been regarded with wonder 
by European critics—had its origin in the 
religious enthusiasm spoken into being by 
Mohammed, and was the direct result of 
that great religious revival. There is 
something very mysterious to the calcu- 
lating man of science in this law, that 
periods of great psychic and emotional 
awakening invariably, in the history of 
races, precede the development of higher 
civilization. 
fallow for ages, until some religious enthu- 
siast, with his revelations and trances, fuses 
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scope and penetrating power of his own 
principles of social science, that a fuller 
and less rigidly abstract method would 
better serve both himself and his large con- 
stituency of readers. Large constituency ? 
Yes !—for a volume of such analytic power, 
so lucid in its arrangement, and so clear in 
its diction, ought, as a mere map of the 
principia of one of the most important 
sciences, to command a large constituency. 
If the aim of the social scientist is to supply 
an analytic guide-book to the explorer of 
social phenomena, our new author in this 
field has accomplished all that is required. 
From our point of view, however, a sum- 
mary of principles in this science calls for 
something more than Mr. Wright’s volume 
affords, and something that he can very 
readily supply, namely, a more frequent ref- 
erence to illustrating facts, while preserving 
the same rigidly analytic method of treat- 
ment. This would relieve his dry abstract- 
ness of statement, and convince the reader 


A race like the Arabs lies | of the value of many an aphorism that 


| 


standing unillustrated appears at first 
glance to have no more significance than 


its units into one heated and molten mass, | one of the examples of a rule of syntax in 
from which springs a new and intense | an ordinary text-book on grammar. Again, 
nationality and a new and higher culture. | as human society is an organism, having 
The Elizabethan age in England, the era of | its institutions as anatomical elements with 


Luther in Germany, and the revolutionary 
era in France, with many others that the 
reader will readily recall, are only so many 
illustrations of this important law in the 
development of institutions. And if the 
student will scan the facts of our own 
national development narrowly, he will see 
that the settlement of America came about 
mainly through a series of migrations con- 
sequent upon the new religious awakening 
of the sixteenth century in Europe, and 
that the law holds good even here. It was 
a common religious fervor that fused the 
diverse races from which the colonies 
sprang, into one common nationality, and 
led to the development of institutions in 
which freedom and tolerance were leading 
principles. 

The method that Mr. Wright has adopted 
appears to exclude the discussion of such 
facts as the foregoing. And yet they are 
so important to an exact conception of the 





different functions* the nearer our treatises 
come to organologies, the better for the 
popular reader. Anatomy and physiology, 
the organ and its function, are just as ap- 
plicable to social growths as they are to 


physical growths. 





ASSOCIATION OF RACIAL TYPES.—Her- 
bert Spencer, in Popular Science Monthly, 
says upon this subject, that “through- 
out the animal kingdom the union of va- 
rieties that have become widely divergent 
is physically injurious; while the union 
of slightly divergent varieties is physically 
beneficial. Some facts seem to show that 
mixture of human races extremely unlike, 
produces a worthless type of mind. Nat- 


ures respectively adapted to slightly unlike 
sets of social conditions may be expected, 
by their union, to produce a nature some- 
what more plastic than either. The best 
genius of England resulted from a union of 
Celts and Anglo-Saxons.” 
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B be: lady has an excellent constitution 
for health, vigor, and long life. Her 
brain measures twenty-two and one-quarter 
inches, and as she weighs 160 pounds, she 
has, fortunately, body enough to give ample 
support to the brain, and enable it to work 
long and hard without exhaustion. 





large measure, which, with a good deal of 
the sympathetic and womanly, contributes 
much of the heroic, positive, and forcible to 
her character. 

Her head is broad from side to side, 
showing executivéness and courage. She 
has a full degree of Secretiveness, which 




















Her temperament indicates the vital and 
mental,—the first giving a tendency to 
zeal, enthusiasm, and earnestness in work ; 
the other giving a studious disposition and 
talent : the power to think, gather knowledge, 
to know its meaning and its use. We think 
that she takes on her father’s nature in a 





gives a certain amount of conservatism, or 
the ability to find out the easy way of reach- 
ing people’s wishes and sympathies; and 
she has the tendency to make people mellow 
first and then mold them. Some people are 
radical, so is she; they are strong, so is she; 
but they are angular, and she is not. 
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She does not let up, or excuse, or palliate 
the truth, but has a way of making people 
willing to be directed. Here we find a har- 
monious development of the intellect, the 
perceptives being large and active. She 
values facts, readily remembers them, com- 
prehends their meaning and fastens them 
all to her theme, and makes them playa 
logical part. She has large Constructive- 
ness, hence complicated matters seem to 
her mind clear. She would have made a 
very. fine user of tools or manager of ma- 
chinery, and she has a high sense of beauty 
and imagination, much poetic fancy and 
artistic taste. 

She reads character, appreciates motive, 
and generally leads the people whom she 
would instruct or govern. In driving sheep 
long distances, one man is deputed to go 
forward with a salt dish and call them, and 
the strong sheep will get out of the way of 
the weak ones and follow close to him who 
calls, while the weak ones behind are urged 
forward by drivers, some of whom belabor 
the weaklings with the lash to keep them 
up. This lady is like the one who goes 
forward with the salt dish and drzves the 
flock by going ahead. She believes in ap- 
plying the law when it is necessary, just as 
she believes in having a sick man take treat- 
ment; but she would keep the bitter in it as 
far out of sight as necessary. She would 
prefer to wz people to be good rather than 
to scare or frighten them to right ways, 

She has strong Spirituality, and yearns 
for something higher and better than this 
mere worldly state. Three meals a day, 
a comfortable house and clothing, do not 
constitute to her mind the meaning of the 
word life or living. She has Hope enough 
to look for the good time coming, and en- 
courages rather than blames people; re- 
joices over what is done rather than 
grumbles about the small progress that is 
made. 

She is independent, proud-spirited, am- 
bitious, upright in motive, cautious, mind- 
ful of consequences, but thoroughly ener- 


getic and executive; appreciates property | 


anc would manage finances wisely ; enjoys 
good living, and inclines to be hospitable, 
Her large Language makes her a good 





talker. Her excellent balance of intellect 
makes her a good writer, but she can do 
better as a speaker than a writer. 

Her strong social nature gives her the 
ability to win friends and to acquire a social 
influence which is not often surpassed. 

The subject of this sketch was born in 
October, 1834, in Tazewell County, IIli- 
nois, of American parents of Scotch, Irish, 
and English ancestry. She was brought up 
on a farm, but was very delicate in health 
until eighteen years of age, and unable to 
attend even the schools which the place af- 
forded. Her entire opportunities at school, 
including a few months at a village academy, 
occupied less than one year. 

In the spring of 1852 her father gathered 
his household goods together and started 
across the plains for Oregon. In the Black 
Hills of Wyoming her mother died, stricken 
down with the cholera, which was at that 
time epidemic on the plains. The family, 
after many hardships, reached the Willamette 
Valley, in the State of Oregon, where Miss 
Scott engaged in school-teaching until the 
following August, when she was married 
to Mr. B. C. Duniway, a foreigner by birth, 
education, and intuition, with whom she 
lived for nine years upon a farm, working at 
what seemed her allotted destiny—a maid- 
of-all-work—but performing prodigies ot 
labor without assistance ; and in recounting 
the exploits of her early life, she has calcu- 
lated that she has milked a sufficient quanti- 
ty to float the Great Eastern, and made 
butter enough to grease the axles of the 
Universe. After this nine years’ experience 
of farm life her husband failed in business, 
through indorsing heavily for ambitious 
friends, and being compelled to leave the 
farm, he removed to the village of Lafayette. 

He was shortly afterward stricken down by 
an accident, and rendered almost helpless. 
Mrs. Duniway immediately took affairs into 
her own hands, opened a school, and 
with no help taught successfully for four 
years, having under her care in that 
time some 1,300 different pupils. Besides 
conducting the school she personally cared 
for the needs of a large family of young 
children, and kept boarders, her household 
averaging from thirteen to fifteen in number. 
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To accomplish this work it was necessary 
for her to rise at four o’clock every morning, 
attend to household duties until nine, then 
rush to her school and take up her duties 
there; return to the house at noon fora hur- 
ried lunch, which had been prepared in the 
morning ; after school was over, at half-past 
four in the afternoon, she returned home to 
complete the labors of the day. 

After four years tnus spent in school-teach- 
ing she became interested ina millinery and 
fancy-goods business in the town of Albany, 
in the interior of Oregon. In this business 
she was so far successful that after five years 
of constant effort she found herself with 
sufficient means to inaugurate her pet enter- 
prise—starting a weekly newspaper. By 
this time three of her six children were old 
enough to enter the printing office, and they 
immediately took charge of the type-setting, 
she employing a tutor for the first year to 
initiate them into the mysteries of composi- 
tion and thorough newspaper work. Her 
newspaper, the Mew North-West, began 
its existence in Portland, Oregon, on the 
5th of May, 1871, since which time it has 
prospered, outliving many a more ambitious 
journal. Her sons have performed the en- 
tire mechanical labor upon the paper and 
attended school during the time, keeping 
ahead in their classes, and without any other 
guide or dictation than their own good sense, 
they have contributed invaluable service in 
bringing the paper to time. 

Her daughter was graduated in music at 
seventeen, and has been since a very success- 
ful teacher. She has proved most servicea- 
ble toward Mrs. Duniway’s public career by 
holding the domestic reins with a steady hand 
during the latter’s absences from her large 
and happy household. 

Mrs. Duniway’s newspaper is devoted 
mainly to progressive ideas; a free speech, 
free press, and a free people being its motto. 
She has been assisted in her literary labors 
in the last two or three years by Mrs. C. A. 
Coburn, her sister, who also displays rare 
ability as a writer. In addition to her edi- 
torial labors, Mrs. Duniway has written 
many serial stories that have commanded 
attention throughout the Pacific Coast. She 
travels and lectures almost constantly, her 





lectures averaging within the last five years 
from three to five each week. She receives 
invitations from all parts of the Pacific 
Coast and elsewhere, which she fills when- 
ever opportunity offers, devoting her ener- 
gies mainly to the temperance movement, 
political, social, and domestic reform, and 
the enfranchisement of women. 

Mrs. Duniway early evinced a taste for 
poetry, and wrote poenis that appeared from 
time to time in the local press. She, however, 
appears to have attached little importance to 
them at first, and the regions in which they 
were printed were remote from the world’s 
literary centers. In the summer of 1872, 
while crossing the continent after an absence 
of twenty years from the solitudes wherein 
her mother lies buried, her heart was stirred 
and she composed a lyric dedicated to her 
mother’s memory. The publication of this 
drew marked attention in the West and 
stimulated her mind to further effort in 
verse. On her return from New York, 
whither she had gone on business con- 
nected with the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, she wrote a descriptive poem, 
which she was induced to read before the 
editor of the Overland Monthly. He at 
once recognized its merit and advised the 
lady to collect her fugitive pieces and print 
them. This she did about two years ago, 
and the pamphlet they made reached three 
editions in a very short time. 

In going across the continent this sum- 
mer, Mrs. D. found time to travel one thou- 
sand miles by stage, through Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah, to lecture 
forty-eight times upon different subjects, to 
contribute to her newspaper, canvass all the 
Western towns and thereby greatly increase 
her subscription list, and at intervals read 
her new epic poem, “David and Anna 
Matson,” for which she readily found pub- 
lishers on reaching New York. She says 
the poem was not written for publication, 
but to give vent to the theme which possessed 
her from the time she read the little story 
by Whittier upon which it was founded. 
During the last few years Mr. Duniway, 
having been restored to health, has materi- 
ally assisted Mrs. Duniway in the prosecu- 
tion of her social missions. Her design in 
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publishing her late venture in New York| It may be of interest to the reader to 
is to make herself known in the East, and | know that Mrs. Duniway is writing a serial 
we feel sure that she will receive that cor- | for the PHRENOLOGICAL, the first part of 
dial welcome from the public which energy | which will appear in the January number 
and true enterprise deserve. | for 1877. 
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THE ROYAL QUESTIONER. 


I. 


The King said in his heart: 

“ This is a bitter part 

The soul must play 

In the resistless sweep and sway 

Of mighty powers that build the world. 
I sought not life ; 

Into the strife 

Some supreme power hurled 

My infant spirit scarcely risen from night 
Now that the light 

Of bitter consciousness 

Shines on the dire distress, 

In whose relentless arms 

Perforce I am holden, 

I curse the mystic charms 

That broke the golden 

And dreamless sleep 

My soul did keep 

Upon the breast of the high God, 

Or ere these realms of woe I trod.” 


II. 


The night made no reply ; 
Across the leaden sky 

No star shed radiance pale, 

Nor did the moon assail 

With motion slow and sweet 
The forces of dusk cloud, 
Whose outspread crowd 
Sometimes make swift retrest, 
Sometimes in silver surges beat 
Around her lingering feet. 

The wind made dreary moan, 
And rose and fell in dolorous undertone, 


Ii. 
The King said : 
“T would that I were dead. 
All things I have and hold: 
My days are girt with gold; 
Like birds from all earth’s climes, 
Swift pleasures fly to me 
Uninterruptedly ; 
The poet in his rhymes 
Utters my praises high 
Proclaims my name shall never die, 
And writes it like a God’s upon the sky; 
The beasts of wealth and fame 
I long ago did tame ; 
The wide carth is my slave, 
| bind my chains upon the air, 


And tread with feet the waters fair ; 
Yet do I crave 
More than all this 
To make my sum of bliss. 
x ~ * * 
| As some sweet plant 
| May grow in hidden nook, 
By all its sisterhood forsook, 
And shed its odor rare 
Upon the solitary air, 
With no glad eyes to see 
Its crescent splendor, 
Even so in me 
There blooms a tender 
And wide-embracing hope, 
That right shall cope 
With regnant wrong, 
And prove more strong. 
But all in vain 
Are toil and strain ; 
I strive to find the solemn truth, 
I strive to do the supreme good, 
But still I fall from lofty mood, ° 
And weep the wasted energies of youth. 
My soul is rent in twain, 
And seeks to chéose in vain 
Between the bitter best, 
And honey-swect desire 
| That burns like wind-swept fire 
| Within my breast. 
| I love all noble things, 
But like thin mists at morn 
They rise on subtle wings, 
And leave my heart in scorn. 
This is not life, 
This unavailing strife, 
This inextinguishable feud 
| Between myself and good. 
| Therefore within my heart I said 
I would that I were dead.” 


IV. 
| The mocking wind, 
| With voice worn-out and thinned, 





Like some old beldame croaking lies, 
That bring a pained surprise 
Into the maiden’s eyes, 

| Muttered its dismal moan 
In the four quarters of the night ; 
And the wide-wandering tone, 

| The smothered cry for light, 

| Pervaded the round atmosphere. 
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In gusts of anguish drear 

It rose from out the caverns of the east, 
Like one who, consci itten, dies, 
It rose and fell in broken sighs ; 

Then, to a shrill fierce woe increased, 
It traversed the far bounds of space, 
And filled each place 

With passion sharp and dread, 

Till, caught in a strong whirl of sound 
The soul in eddies tossed around, 

Is left for dead 

In the midst of a sea 

Of pain, that sighs and sounds eternally. 


V. 


The King spoke words of scorn : 

“ The yellow light of morn, 

The silence ofthe dark, 

Look on a world of war and hate ; 

As a stray spark 

Of pitiless fire 

Oft scatters ruin dire, 

And in brief space is strong to dissipate 
The high-built domes of weary years, 
Even so a drop of strife 

* Hath entered into life, 

And poisoned all its several spheres. 

In nature’s realm 

Rude forces overwhelm 

The strongly-bastioned fabrics of the ages toil ; 
Beast preys on beast, 

And gorges on the loathsome feast ; 
Time wearily makes spoil 

Of all its tireless effort strove to build, 
And, its long reaches filled 

With thick-accumulating death, 

It laughs in scorn bencath its breath, 
And mutters low, 

‘From overturning unto overturning 
My leaden-footed moments go.’ 

Think on the world of man: 

A chaos without plan, 

A carnival of passions fierce and rude, 
Whose overmastering brood 

With savage glee go spurning 

Under strong tread 

All things for which brave hearts have bled, 
And poured out life 

Upon the field of strife. 

No lofty aspirations 

Transfuse with hope the death-chilled nations; 
The mad ignoble fight for gain, 

The dominance of bitter hate, 

The wide-spread rule of fear and pain, 
The death-in-life of resignation unelate, 
The cver growing forms of ill, 

My being fill 

With wild despair, 

And hatred of the vital air. 

I see no way 

Into the regions of the day. 

I would that I and all this world were drowned 
In a still ocean’s depths profound, 

Past sight or sound, 





Where dreamless sleep 
In its dumb calm our tumult might forever keep.” 


The silence dread 

Was as the silence of the dead; 

The wind no longer sought to fill 

With prophecies of ill 

The vacant realms of space ; 

While clouds made bold to interlace 
Great gulfs of gloom 

With depths of night, dark as the doom 
Of souls lost in the trackless wastes of sin. 
Without, within, 

Throughout the visible sphere, 
Throughout the King’s tempestuous soul, 
Reigned passioned fear, 

And uttermost expanse of dole. 


Then spoke a voice 

Whose faintest tremble made the heart rejoice ; 

A wondrous voice, whose tone 

Seemed effluent 

From nature’s inmost element, 

As though the world-soul spoke, 

And its mysterious silence broke. 

“O tortured one, 

Thine anguish has its utmost done. 

Dost thou not see 

Thy limitiess expanse of destiny ? 

Because within thy soul 

There dwells the vision of the whole, 

The world’s vast scene of violence 

Offends thine inner loftier sense. 

Thou art the King; 

Dost think a slave could bring 

Against the All such questioning ? 

Thy toil and pain 

Are only steps to perfect gain ; 

Within thy heart reside 

The pure realities that shall abide, 

That rule all spaces and all times, 

And bind all chaos in a poet’s rhymes. 

Within thee fihd the kingdom sure, 

That shall endure ; 

And on the light of joy and hope 

Heaven’s doors shall ope, 

And on thy trancéd sight shail fall, fleving all.” 

The vision of the Supreme Wisdom, guarding, 
Vill. 

Then like a rose, 

That in a queen’s deserted garden blows, 

And fills the barren waste 

With splendor chaste, 

The moen shone in the east; 

And, one by one, the stars 

Rode into sight upon their viewless cars ; 

Till the mild glow, increased 

To a vale sea of light, 

Flooded the night ; 

And, like faint echoes of some subtle song, 

That tenderest memories prolong, 

The winds made utterance swee' 


And sped on swiftest feet 
| Across the air’s wide merc, 





| ‘And utterly displaced the latest shade of fear. 


Lewis J. BLoox, 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested {n creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND THE FAMILY. 


PARTIAL DEVELOPMENT 


|? we had a correct method it would 

not take half the time that it now does 
to give pupils the usual amount of edu- 
cation. Consequently a thorough course 
of education ought to be much cheaper, 
and those who now have time and 
money for only half an education could 
then be educated as well as the best 
now are. 

There ought to be some means de- 
vised by which the methods for teaching, 
as well as the pupils, could be classified. 
If all teachers had perfect heads, were 
developed in each faculty in equal de- 
gree, and all were amply developed 
and well cultivated, then each teacher 
could instruct every pupil in every de- 
partment of education with equal facil- 
ity and success. But unfortunately this 
is not true. One teacher is amply de- 
veloped across the lower’ part of the 
forehead. He can teach things, and 
ought to teach them and stop. Another 
is amply developed through the middle 
of the forehead. He is adapted to 
teach history and the facts of science. 
Another is strongly developed in the 
upper part of the forehead, and he can 
teach ideas, but is not successful in 
teaching things or history ; and he will 
talk to pupils on abstract ideas and try 
to come down to the practical, but only 
half a dozen in a hundred, perhaps, will 
have heads shaped like his own, or 
have a cast of intellect that will corre- 





GIVES PARTIAL SKILL, 
spond with his, so as to understand him 
properly. 
TEACHING DIVIDED IN COLLEGES. 

In college, teaching is divided among 
a good many professors, especially if 
the college be large and rich, and the 
pupils numerous. There should be one 
teacher for each branch of knowledge— 
unless, as we have said before, the 
teacher is amply and equally developed 
in all his faculties. There should be 
one teacher for history, one for geogra- 
phy, one for the mother-tongue, one for 
Latin, another for Greek, one for chem- 
istry, one for mathematics, another for 
belles-lettres, and each of the pupils 
would have this advantage—if the teach- 
ers were rightly selected according to 
their talents and culture—that the 
teaching would be of the best, because 
in such a school, and under such a sys- 
tem of education, a person would not 
obtain a situation as a teacher of some 
specialty, unless he were well qualified 
for it by nature and by culture. Then 
if pupils were brought out and classi- 
fied according to their mental capabil- 
ities, dispositions, and temperaments, a 
teacher thus qualified would give them 
the best possible instruction, in the 
shortest possible time. 


MONITORIAL INSTRUCTION. 
In the common schools the monitorial 
system might be introduced to advan- 
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tage. Some of the more advanced 
pupils could assist teachers. A large 
class might be divided into five classes, 
and a monitor appointed to each class, 
according to their mental and temper- 
amental organization. In this way the 
advanced pupils, by becoming monitors, 
would learn to teach, and perhaps their 
method of explaining wou!da be more in 
harmony with the understanding and 
mental calibre of the pupils than the 
teacher’s method. But we do not des- 
pair of having the different branches in 
our public schools taught by special 
experts, no matter if the person be well 
qualified to teach everything. If he 
devote himself solely to language and 
literature, to mathematics, or any other 
department of science, he will become 
far more capable of bringing the highest 
order of talent and vividness of instruc- 
tion to bear upon the subject than 
he possibly could if he were to devote 
himself alternately to all the varied 
branches. 


» SPECIALTY IN TEACHING. 

In medical colleges this rule obtains. 
One man is professor of anatomy, an- 
other of surgery, or of physiology, of 
pathology, of chemistry, of theory and 
practice, of toxicology, of histology, or 
pharmaceutics. And why should not 
our common schools have one teacher 
for instructing in objects, another in 
grammar, geography, and history, and 
whatever other topics are taught? But 
when a teacher professes to instruct in 
music, in drawing, elocution, literature, 
and science, he must be a genius to 
have learned everything so as to be 
competent to teach it, or he must be 
poorer than the best in some things. 


INTELLECT AND EMOTION SHOULD COMBINE. 


Not only should all the intellectual 
faculties be addressed, according to their 
nature and the quality of work they 





have to do, but teaching should be so 
adjusted that the feelings which go to 
make character should coalesce, as far 
as possible, with the intellectual culture. 
This obtains in regard to many of the 
phases of life. We have a Naval school 
where instruction in navigation is given. 
Our Government sends midshipmen to 
sea to put ia practive the uhings they 
are taught in school, and when boys 
expect to become navigators they take 
special interest in all that relates to 
their future field of effort. So in the 
school of mines, boys look at stones, 
containing metals, with as much interest 
as their sisters look at the jewelry which 
is ultimately to adorn them. If one is 
being trained to cavalry service, he 
studies the horse as much as he studies 
tactics, and cultivates his spirit and 
courage, as well as his intellect, in refer- 
ence to the science of war. 


THE MORE FACULTIES ENGAGED, THE RICHER 
THE RESULT. . 

It is a ru’e in phrenological science 
that the greater number of faculties 
that can be brought into co-ordinate 
activity, the higher the sensibility and 
the more exquisite the enjoyment ; and 
this constitutes one of the differences 
between the uncultivated and the culti- 
vated. The farmer admires hills, and 
mountains, and meadows for the’amount 
of timber, and grass, and stone he may 
be able to produce from them; but 
citizens who have had more culture in 
reference to art and scenery, who have 
had their eyes trained to see beauty in 
hills and valleys, rocks and streams, 
will go into that farming neighborhood, 
which has been looked upon with the 
dullest sense of utility, and see charm- 
ing sweeps of hill and dale, forest and 
stream, and become delighted, and per- 
haps bring an artist to paint a costly 
picture of some choice scenes among the 
hills and mountains, while the farmer 
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would look on with mute derision, and 
feel that one acre of the woodland slope 
that adorns the picture is worth more 
than the three thousand acres as they 
are represented on the canvas. We are 
acquainted with men who looked with 
dread upon the hills and mountains we 
refer to, when boys, as too steep and 
rugged to be at all agreeable or tolera- 
ble, who have since gone back to them 
with admiration, and wondered they 
never could see any beauty there before. 
They have gone there with their artist, 
and treasure the oil paintings of these 
mountains, while their old neighbors 
think they have grown foolish by their 
residence in the city. Breadth of being, 
height of enjoyment, and intensity of 
pleasure, then, come from extended cul- 
ture of all the faculties ; and the differ- 
ence between one man and another may 
not be great originally, but let one boy 
in a family, not superior to the rest, go 
away and obtain richer and broader 
culture, and it will lift him entirely out 
of the companionship of those who were 
nurtured under his paternal roof. He 
outgrows them altogether, and learns to 
see beauty and richness in that which, 
to his brothers and sisters who have 
remained at home without culture, 
seems - ren and frivolous. 


DISPOSITION AS WELL AS TALENT TO BE EDU- 
CATED. 

Until parents and teachers become 
fully impressed with the fact that 
a great part of the mental nature of the 
human race is emotional, not intellectu- 
al, and that the faculties which give the 
most trouble in the training of children 
are simply animal propensities, or blind 
instincts, which spring into spontaneous 
activity, or are sometimes excited by the 
action of the intellect, their efforts in 
the management of the young will be 
impractical and unsuccessful. Among 
the faculties which give the most diffi- 
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culty and disturbance in the training of 
children, those which produce anger and 
stubborn disobedience are, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous. This tendency of 
character arises sometimes from Com- 
bativeness alone; sometimes it is con- 
nected with Destructiveness, and the 
manifestations become severe and often 
cruel. 


COMBATIVENESS AND DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

Combativeness imparts to the individ- 
ual a very resolute, courageous spirit, 
and gives presence of mind in the hour 
of danger, and enables one to meet op- 
position bravely and drive onward to 
success. We would by no means crush 
out nor smother this organ, nor that of 
its neighbor and coadjutor, Destruetive- 
ness, even when large; but we would 
aim to train them in harmony with, and 
in obedience to, the other faculties. 
They are to the man and horse what 
steam is to the locomotive, and we 
would have them harnessed to the in- 
tellectual and the:moral faculties, and 
then they will lead to the highest sprac- 
tical benefits. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, the first giving courage, 
and the second thoroughness and sever- 
ity, are as necessary to character as 
hardness is to steel in the cutting in- 
strument, Sometimes the axe or the 
knife is too soft, has not temper enough, 
it bends and bruises by use ; sometimes 
it is tempered too hard and breaks. A 
happy medium between the two pro- 
duces hardness enough not to bend, and 
not so much hardness as to crumble end 
break by use, So, when there is too lit- 
tle Destructiveness and Combativeness 
in character, the man is tame and sheep- 
ish, does not stand up to his rights and 
interests, is not brave and executive. 
If he have too much of these elements, 
and they are not properly modified and 
regulated, he flies into an unreasonable 
passion and makes himself a pest to his 
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friends, and damages his interests by his 
rashness and undue indignation. 


HOW TO TAME THESE PROPENSITIES. 


The energies of these organs may be 
very properly worked off upon the la- 
borious pursuits which require great 
force, and thus they may be made use- 
fal. We once had a horse that was so 
fiery, and as our neighbors said, “ wick- 
ed,” that if during two days he was not 
worked, he would balk and fight when 
harnessed, and it would take hours to 
work off his fire and force, so that he 
would be willing to go quietly about his 
business. If there came a rainy day 
and a Sunday together, we learned that 
we must shorten his food and keep him 
on hay only, and thus when he was 
- brought to his work he would go into it 
with a will, and after he had worked an 
hour or two, we would feed him some 
grain to give him strength for his duties. 

Refractory criminals are placed in 
“solitary confinement” and kept on 
bread and water, and not too much of 
that; and they come to terms by the 
subsidence of the activity of these or- 
gans. It might be well, therefore, if a 
boy be headstrong and high-tempered, 
to give him a plenty of work on which he 
may exert his superabundant strength. 
Persons large in these elements need 
something to do that is legitimate, on 
which their power can be expended. 
Many a man and woman are sour in dis- 
position, harsh, haughty, and quarrel- 
some, because they have nothing to do 
requiring strength, courage, and energy, 
on which they can legitimately work off 
the surplus force of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, hence the action of these 
organs, in their cases, is perverted. 


EARLY CULTURE OF CHARACTER. 


The education of these feelings should 
begin as soon as the child is old enough 
to show anger. A calm, quiet, firm 





look from the mother will be understood 
by an infant in arms. It soon learns 
when it is contravening propriety by the 
tone and look of the mother. The ex 
hibition of anger by the child is apt to 
awaken the same feeling in the parent, 
especially if the child be old enough 
to know that its conduct is wrong. We 
have known parents to bebome irritated 
by the anger of children less than six 
months old, and who would treat them 
harshly, and even whip them severely. 
Such treatment on the part of parents 
can n»t be too strongly condemned. So 
long as the parent remains quiet, but 
firm, the child’s anger is not increased ; 
but the manifestation of anger, on the 
part of the parent, makes the child’s 
anger burn still more hotly, and thus 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, by 
such frequent exercise, become enlarged, 
and as the child increases in age, and 
is ripened in the evil passions by such 
experience, it becomes quarrelsome, 
turbulent, and cruel, always fighting 
with and tormenting others. It is a law 
of mental development that the excite- 
ment or exercise of any faculty, in- 
creases its activity and power; ard to 
such an extent may this influence be 
exerted, that the character can be pretty 
thoroughly revolutionized by the train- 
ing it receives. Everybody knows that 
bad management will spoil a horse, 
especially when he is being broken, and 
many people know that & fiery horse, in 
the hands of judicious men, will become 
tractable and serviceable. 


A CONTRAST IN TRAINING AND ITS RESULTS, 


Suppose two children to be exactly 
alike in natural disposition, and one of 
them, at the age of six months, were 
placed in the hands of kindly, wise 
good people, and he were trained up 
under the best relations to life; and 
suppose the other were taken, at the 
same age, to a place where wickedness, 
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poverty, and misery prevailed, will any- 
body suppose that, at twenty-one years 
of age, the faces and the heads of these 
two boys would not be very different ? 
We would be ashamed of the phrenolo- 
gist who could not, in the dark, recog- 
nize the difference and describe it. We 
believe, if the facts could be known, it 
‘ 





would be found that most of the fighters 
and rowdies who disgrace humanity had 
been treated by parents and others in a 
rough manner, calculated to inflame and 
strengthen the fighting organs, or rather 
those which, by abuse, become such. 

Netson Sver. 

(To be continued.) 








AN ENGLISH SAVANT 


URING the past few years this country 

has been visited by several English sci- 
entists of the first rank, and each, after a 
brief survey of our condition—socially and 
intellectually — has expressed surprise at 
finding it much above his expectations. 
Professors Tyndall and Huxley were frank 
enough to state that they felt pretty much 
at home here; that the grade of scientific 
culture was so highly maintained by our 
thinkers and investigators that they could 
scarcely claim superior merit for science at 
home. 

Among the eminent visitors to the Cen- 
tennial Exposition last summer was Sir 
William Thompson, whose reputation as a 
geologist is second to none among English 
physicists, and, shortly after his return home, 
he addressed the British Association, of 
which he is the president, on his impres- 
sions of America. In the course of his re- 
marks he gave a condensed summary of sev- 
eral of our more prominent scientific accom- 
plishments, as follows : 

“I came home, indeed, vividly impressed 
with much that I had seen—both in the 
great Exhibition of Philadelphia and out of 
it—showing the truest scientific spirit and 
devotion, the originality, the inventiveness, 
the patient, persevering, thoroughness of 
work, the appreciativeness, and the gener- 
ous open-mindedness and sympathy from 
which the great things of science come. I 
wish I could speak to you of the veteran 
Henry, generous rival of Faraday in electro- 
magnetic discovery; of Peirce, the founder 
of high mathematics in America; of Bache, 
and of the splendid heritage he has left to 
America and to the world in the United 
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ON AMERICAN SCIENCE. 


States Coast Survey ; of the great school of 
astronomers which followed Gould, Newton, 
Newcomb, Watson, Young, Clarke, Ruther- 
ford, Draper, father and son; of Command- 
er Belknap and his great exploration of 
the Pacific depths by piano-forte wire, with 
imperfect apparatus supplied from Glasgow, 
out of which he forced a success in his own 
way; of Captain Sigsbee, who followed with 
like fervor and resolution, and made further 
improvements in the apparatus by which he 
has done marvels of easy, quick, and sure 
deep-sea sounding in his little surveying- 
ship ‘Blake ;’ and of the admirable official 
spirit which makes such men and such do- 
ings possible in the United States Naval Ser- 
vice. 

“I would like to tgll you, too, of my rea- 
son for confidently expecting that American 
hydrography will soon supply the data from 
tidal observations long ago asked of our 
government in vain by a committee of the 
British Association, by which the amount 
of the earth’s elastic yielding to the distort- 
ing influence of the sun and moon will be 
measured ; and of my strong hope that the 
Compass Department of the American 
Navy will repay the debt to France, Eng- 
land, and Germany so appreciatively ac- 
knowledged in their reprint of the works of 
Poisson, Airy, Archibald Smith, Evans, and 
the Liverpool Compass Committee, by giv- 
ing in return a fresh marine survey of ter- 
restrial magnetism, to supply the navigaton 
with data for correcting his compass with- 
out sights of sun or stars. 

“In the United States telegraphic depart- 
ment I saw and heard Elisha Gray’s splen- 
didly worked-out electric telephone actually 
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sounding four messages simultaneously on 
the Morse code, and clearly capable of do- 
ing yet four times as many with very mod- 
erate improvements of detail; and I saw 
Edison’s automatic telegraph delivering one 
thousand and fifteen words in fifty-seven 
seconds—this done by the long-neglected 
electro-chemical method of Bain, long ago 
condemned in England to the helot work of 
recording from a relay, and then turned 
adrift as needlessly delicate for that. In the 
Canadian department I heard ‘ To be or not 
to be * * * there’s the rub,’ through an 
electric wire, but scorning monosyllables, 
the electric articulation rose to higher flights 
and gave me passages taken at random from 
the New York newspapers: ‘S. S. Cox has 
arrived ’ (I failed to make out the s.s. Cox), 
* The City of New York,’ ‘Senator Morton,’ 
‘The Senate has resolved to print a thou- 
_sand extra copies,’ ‘ The Americans in Lon- 
don have resolved to celebrate the coming 
“Fourth of July.”’ All this my own ears 


heard spoken to me with unmistakable dis- 
tinctness by the thin circular disk armature 


of just such another little electro-magnet as 
this which I hold in my hand. The words 
were shouted with a clear and loud voice by 
my colleague-judge, Professor Watson, at 
the far end of the line, holding his mouth 
close to a stretched membrane, such as you 
see before you here, carrying a little piece 
of soft iron, which was thus made to per- 
form in the neighborhood of an electro- 
magnet in circuit with the line motions pro- 
portional to the sonorific motions of the air. 
This, the greatest by far of all the marvels 
of the electric telegraph, is due to a young 
countryman of our own, Mr. Graham Bell, 
of Edinburgh and Montreal, and Boston, 
now a naturalized citizen of the United 
States. Who can but admire the hardihood 
of invention which devised such very slight 
means to realize the mathematical concep- 
tion that, if electricity is to convey all the 
delicacies of quality which distinguish ar- 
ticulate speech, the strength of its current 
must vary continuously, and, as nearly as 
may be, in simple proportion to the velocity 
of a particle of air engaged in constituting 
the sound? 

“The Patent Museum of Washington, an 





institution of which the nation is justly 
proud, and the beneficent working of the 
United States Patent laws, deserve notice 
in the section of the British Association 
concerned with branches of science, to 
which nine-tenths of all the useful patents 
of the world owe their foundations. I was 
much struck with the prevalence of patent- 
ed inventions in the Exhibition; it seemed 
to me that every good thing deserving a 
patent was patented. I asked one inventor 
of a very good invention, ‘Why don’t you 
patent it in England?’ He answered, 
‘The conditions in England are too oner- 
ous.’ We certainly are far behind Ameri- 
ca’s wisdom in this respect. If Europe 
does not amend its Patent laws (England 
in the opposite direction to that proposed 
in the bills before the last two sessions of 
Parliament), America will speedily become 
the nursery of useful inventions for the 
world. 

“I should tell you also of ‘Old Prob’s’ 
weaffter warnings, which cost the nation 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
year. Moijey well spent, say the Western 
farmers, and not they alone. In this the 
whole people of the United States are 
agreed ; and, though Democrats or Repub- 
licans, playing the ‘economical ticket,’ may 
for half a session stop the appropriations for 
even the United States Coast Survey, no one 
would for a moment think of starving ‘Old 
Prob,’ and now that eighty per cent. of his 
probabilities have proved true, and General 
Myer has for a month back ceased to call 
his daily forecasts ‘probabilities,’ and has 
begun to call them indications, what will the 
Western farmers call him~this time next 
year? But the stimulus of intercourse with 
American scientific men left no place in my 
mind for framing or attempting to frame a 
report on American science.” 





> 


THE EYE OF MAN IN THE PastT.—Sci- 
ence gives us interesting details about what 
the human eye has been and what it may 
become. The Vedas of India, which are 
the most ancient written documents, attest 
that in times the most remote, but still re- 
corded in history, only two colors were 
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known, black and red. A very long time | and violet were wanting to the Greeks in 
elapsed before the eye arrived at the percep- | the most ancient times of their history ; 
tion of the color yellow, and a still longer | they called these colors gray and black. It 
time before green was distinguished ; and it | is thus that the colors of the rainbow were 
is remarkable that in the most ancient lan- | only distinguished gradually, and the great 
guages the terms which designated yellow | Aristotle only knew four of them. It is a 
insensibly passed to the signification of well-known fact that when the colors of the 
green. The Greeks had, according to the | prism are photographed, there remains out- 


received opinion now, the perception of 
colors very well developed ; and yet authors 
of a more recent date assure us that in the 
time of Alexander, Greek painters had for 
fundamental colors only white, black, red, 





and yellow. The words to designate blue 


side the limit of the blue and violet in the 
spectrum a distinct impression, which our 
eyes do not recognize as acolor. According 
to physiologists, a time will come when the 
human eye will be perfected, so as to dis- 
cern this color as well as the others. 
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HOW TO DRAW THE FACE. 
CHAPTER VI. 


GENERAL EXPRESSION AND CHARACTER. 


Ww will further consider the subject of 
character and expression in a man- 


ner, though somewhat free from our formal 
preliminaries, yet with the endeavor to give 


ures, as the action, air or carriage of the 

head. As in this connection, the hair and 
,beard, and the neck and shoul- 
ders, are important auxiliaries, 
their influence will also be in- 
cluded. 

It is often desirable to get a 
head in quickly, in order to seize 
the spirit of the subject, which 
is generally, in strong cases at 
least, fleeting, and, if not got 
quickly, will be lost. To secure 
that element, the best, and we 
think the most natural effort, 
would be to get some quick 
short - hand signal or mark, 
which would express the first 
idea of it, in the action or car- 

riage of the head. If, forinstance, the subject 
be a proud, haughty, dignified, irate man, 
rebuking a subordinate, an unworthy and 


Fig. 114. 


such as may be serviceable for rapid work; | recreant underling, the head would nat- 
and combine what relates to it in the feat- | urally be erect and slightly thrown back, 
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expressing both dignity and disdain; and 
a line by which they may be, at least, 


is one smartly,or boldly struck with 
as much of the sympathetic feeling 
with the subject as can be assumed. 
This line would intersect the crown 
and the junction of the chin with the 
throat (or any other diametrically op- 
posite longitudinal portions of the 
head ; it may be the facial, if a pro- 
file), and be slightly inclined from the 
vertical, to express the somewhat 
thrown-back position which the head 
would naturally assume. Thus a, in 
Fig. 113, 

On this an oval may be hastily 
sketched, }, and a facial, if the head 
is turned from a profile view, may 
be quickly made, and then the feat- 





ures touched in as rapidly as possi- 
ble, to give their position and general 


character, such guide lines being used as 
are necessary to enable one to get them 
right, and then confirming and heightening 
the effect afterward; making the creases 
and lines from the eye, nose, and mouth, in 
accordance with the emotion. (See Planes 
of the Face, etc., Chaps. IIL, V., etc.) 

Fach feature may require its special 
treatment, in accordance with our rules in 
Chaps. IV. and V., etc., to harmonize all 
with the character of the expression ; but if 
the main spirit is caught, they can be more 
deliberately considered. (See d, e, f., 113). 

The eyes should be stern and command- 
ing; the nose strong, with nostrils some- 
what dilated; the mouth compressed and 


scornful, and the chin prominent; and all 
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together, head, neck and shoulders, compact 
and braced. The hair may be so adjusted 
as to add nobleness or dignity to the carri- 
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party—let the appreciative feeling guide the 
hand in the first stroke. It may, like the 
former, be backward, but is struck with a 


different sentiment, no less easily perhaps, 
but not so firmly as the other, but still 
guiding (Fig. 114.) The oval is sketched 
in, the facial made, h, the features blocked 
in and characterized, and the neck and 
shoulders added. The eyes should be ren- 
dered wild and staring, the nose mean, the 
mouth open, with lips quivering and tongue 
loose or lolling out, and the chin retreating ; 
the hair devitalized, hangs loosely, and the 
shoulders may be hunched up. The guide 
lines and other random markings, erased 
or overpowered, leave the completed result 
sometimes like this, (Fig. 115.) 

Looking up, down, or sideways, in any 
of the various angles of inflexion, may be 
expressed upon the same principle, and 
carried out by our rules for steady drawing 
in Chap. III., etc. 
age, and the heard also, and mustache, if| For lgoking in any direction or in any 
present, to heighten the effect. view of the head, the direction of sight may be 

Whatever subject is aimed at, strike first, | indicated to advantage by asmart touch with 





if possible, the main factor, indicative of its | the pencil, to guide and preserve the feeling, 


character, and in accordance with its ap- | as in the looking-upward profile, (Fig. 116.) 

preciation in the mind. The line of pos¢ | This should serve for the position or line of 

or posture, the attitude of the head being | the eye. Sketch in the oval, and mark in 

drawn, you can then cover it with corre- | the features, giving them their proper pro- 

sponding spirit. . portions and positions, and such expression 
If the subject be the reverse of the pre- | as may be desired. 

eeding—a recreant, debased or frightened In motion, the hair and beard, etc., are 
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valuable auxiliaries in expressing the charac- 
ter and direction of it. 

In running, the facial or line of position 
of the head may be vertical or slightly in- 
clined inward, that is, toward the chin; but 
the line of sight, forward or horizontal. 
Sketch in the oval, and indicate features, 
but let the hair, if long enough, and un- 
bound, flow backward, and the neck 
have a forward slant and stretch, and the 
shoulders be somewhat drawn up (Fig. 117.) 
Striking, in rage (Fig. 118), or dancing, in 
joy (Fig. 119), and other acts of violent mo- 
tion, should have the hair flowing in accord- 


ance with the natural action. If drapery 
be added, its flow would also serve to 
heighten and carry out the purpose de- 
sired. 

The oval may be sometimes struck first, 
and the facial or line of position afterward, 
and other plans be adopted, but all must 
generally refer themselves to something like 
what we have given; but in these and in 
all methods of representing expression and 
action, particularly in hurried circumstances, 
much depends, for the best success, upon 
the force of the mental realization of the 
subject that is had or may be conjured up. 








FAMILY RESEMBLANCE AND LONGEVITY. 


FRENCH writer has said that if one 

would know his probable term of life, 
a visit to the graves of his fathers would en- 
lighten him; and later observers in biology 
trace, with much accuracy, the pgints of 
similarity between parents and children 
which affect the general constitution, phys- 
ically and mentally, of the latter. Some in- 
teresting illustrations of family likeness were 
published recently in A the Year Round, 
and as many of the persons named are his- 
torically familiar to Americans, we give them 
here. 

In spite of certain alterations, the typical 
features peculiar to the houses of Guise and 
Lorraine were transmitted to all their de- 
scendants through a long series of genera- 
tions. The Bourbon countenance, the Con- 
dés’ aquiline nose, the thick and protruding 
lower lip bequeathed to the house of Austria 
by a Polish princess, are well known in- 
stances. We have only to look at acoin of our 
George III. to be reminded of our present 
royal family. During Addison’s short minis- 
try, Mrs. Clarke, who solicited his favor, had 
been requested to bring with her the papers 
proving that she was Milton’s daughter. But 
as soon as she entered his cabinet, Addison 
said, “Madam, I require no further evidence. 
Your resemblance to your illustrious father 
is the best of all.” The Comte de Pont, who 
died in 1867, at nearly a hundred, told Dr. 
Froissac that during the Restoration he 


de Givre, prefect of Arras, a man at whose 
approach he shuddered as he would at the 
sight of an apparition, so wonderfully was he 
like Robespierre. M. de Pont confided his 
impression to the prefect, who told him, 
smiling at his prejudice, that the person in 
question passed for Robespierre’s natural 
son; that, in fact, it was a matter of noto- 
riety. Next to family likenesses, vitality or 
the duration of life is the most important 
character transmitted by inheritance. The 
two daughters of Victor Amadeus II., the 
Duchess of Burgundy and her sister Marie 
Louise, married to Philip V., both remarka- 
ble for their beauty, died at twenty-six. In 
the Turgot family fifty years was the usual 
limit of life. The great minister on the ap- 
proach of that term, although in good health, 
remarked to his friends that it was time to 
put his affairs in order; and he died, in fact, 
at fifty-three. In the house of Romanoff, 
the duration of life is short, independent of 
the fact that several of its members met with 
violent deaths. The head of this illustrious 
race, Michael Federovitch, died at forty-nine ; 
Peter the Great was scarcely fifty-three. The 
Empress Anne died at forty-seven; the ten- 
der-hearted Elizabeth at fifty-one. Of Paul’s 
four sons, Alexander died at forty-eight; 
Constantine at forty-two, Nicholas at fifty- 
nine, and the Grand Duke Michael at fifty- 
one. In the houses of Saxony and Prussia, 
on the contrary, examples of longevity are 





often met in the salons of M. Desmousseaux 


far from rare. Frederick the Great, in spite 
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of his continual wars and his frequent excess- 
es at table, was seventy-four; Frederick 
William III. was seventy ; the Emperor Wil- 
liam, in his seventy-ninth year, is still hale 
and hearty. In all the countries of Europe, 
families of octogenarians, nonogenarians, 
and centenarians may be cited. On the Ist 
of April, 1716, there died in Paris a saddler 
of Doulevant, in Champagne, more than a 
hundred years old. To inspire Louis XIV. 
with the flattering hope of living as long, he 
was made, two years previously, to present 
that monarch with a bouquet on St. Louis’ 
day. His father had lived one hundred and 
thirteen years, his grandfather one hundred 
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and twelve. Jean Surrington, a farmer in 
the environs of Berghem, lived to be one 
hundred and sixty. The day before his 
death, in complete possession of his mental 
faculties, he divided his property among his 
children; the eldest was one hundred and 
three, and, what is still more extraordinary, 
the youngest was only nine. Jean Golem- 
biewski (the oldest man in the French 
army, if still alive), who accompanied 
King Stanislas Leczinski into France, 
belonged to a. family of centenarians. 
His father lived to be one hundred and 
twenty-one, his grandmother one hundred 
and thirty. 





PEACEMAKER GRANGE. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
A LOVE FEAST—CONCLUDED 


1% E pastor, continuing his comments, 
said : 

“Our doctrines elevate marriage by 
giving all possible evidence that it is a 
thing of the heavens and the eternities, a 
relation participated in by angels and 
archangels, cherubim and seraphim, in- 
stead of that affair of time and of the 
flesh which so many blind human creat- 
ures think it tobe. 1 can testify to this 
result in my own case. There is one 
story here in ‘Conjugial Love,’ at page 
twenty-nine, that has haunted me for 
forty years, and often stood as a barrier 
against evil thoughts. ‘Ten worldly-wise, 
but impure spirits are represented as 
visiting the upper spheres of Heaven by 
permission; they being providentially 
guarded from the injury that would natur- 
ally befall them in such an unnatural 
position. Among other sights they saw 
a marriage, and the bride attended by six 
virgins. Here is one paragraph: After 
this the conducting angel went to the six 
virgins and gave them also an account of 
his companions, and requested that they 
would honor them with their company, 
and they approached. But when they 





were near, they suddenly retired, and 
entered the women’s apartments, where 
were, also, the virgins, their companions. 
On seeing this, the conducting angel fol- 
lowed them and asked them why they 
retired so suddenly without speaking to 
the men. They replied, ‘We could not 
approach ;’ and he said, ‘ Why is this?’ 
and they answered, ‘We do not know, 
but we perceived something that repelled 
and drove us back again ; we hope they 
willexcuseus.’ And, the angel returned to 
his companions and told them what the 
virgins had said, and added, ‘I infer that 
your love of the sex is not chaste, In 
Heaven we love virgins for their beauty 
and the elegance of their manners, and 
we love them intensely, but chastely!’ At 
this his companions smiled and said, ‘ You 
conjecture rightly.’ They then explained 
their emotions from their own low stand- 
point. 

“What human beings, possessed of a 
spark of nobility of soul, can read such 
a statement as that without yearning ex- 
ceedingly to become so purified that no- 
where in the universe could other souls 
be found that would shrink instinctively 
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from association with them. Oh, how 
this thought pierces to the dividing of 
the bones and marrow! How the soul 
is rent by the idea that there are spheres 
of human existence into which nothing 
that defileth can enter, the portals of 
which are guarded by pure intelligences, 
whose subtle spirit-senses can detect the 
evil that exists in any impure souls that 
approach. 

Similar to the last is this passage on 
page 65: ‘I saw genii, in the spiritual 
world, who were preparing for Hell, ap- 
proach to an angel who was happy with 
his consort; and, as they approached, 
while yet at a distance, they became like 
furies, and sought caverns and ditches, 
into which they cast themselves.’ Such 
stories as this should have great effect in 
democratic America, where everybody 
wants to be ‘as good as anybody.’ 

“At page 136 the seer says that one 
morning he was awakened by most sweet 
singing. He perceived that it was a 
song of angel wives. He went, in spirit, 
to the husbands, and requested permis- 
sion to speak with the wives in their 
presence ; and they assented and called 
them. The latter, he says, inspected 
my eyes sharply, and I asked, ‘ Why so?’ 
They said: ‘ We can see precisely what 
inclination, and, thence, what affection 
and what thought from this affection you 
have concerning the love of the sex; 
and we see that you are meditating in- 
tensely, but still chastely, concerning it.’ 
And I answered: ‘Tell, I pray, some- 
thing concerning the delights of conjugial 
love.’ And the husbands assented, say- 
ing: ‘ Disclose, if you please ; their ears 
are chaste.’ And they asked me: ‘Who 
taught you to question us concerning the 
delights of that love; why not question 
our husbands? And I answered: ‘ This 
angel, who is with me, said in my ear 
that wives are the receptacles and sen- 
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loves, and all delights are of love.’ Af- 
ter further talk the husbands said : ‘ This 
is given to wives because they are most 
tender loves, and, as it were, burning 
zeals for the preservation of conjugial 


friendship and confidence, and thus of ” 


the happiness of the life of each, which 
they carefully look to for their husbands 
and themselves.’ 

“The seer shows, page 256, that they 
have a test of admission to marriage 
ceremonies, and feasts in Heaven that 
would puzzle Brown, of Grace Church, 
and greatly thin out his - guests, if 
adopted there. He says: ‘Walking 
once, in repose and pleasant frame of 
mind, I saw at a distance a grove, in 
the middle of which was an avenue 
leading to a small palace. I saw virgins 
and young men, and husbands and wives 
entering. Thither, also, I came in spirit, 
and asked a certain guard standing in 
the entrance whether I, also, might enter. 
He looked at me, and I said: ‘ Why do 
you look at me?’ He answered: ‘I 
look at you that I may see whether the 
enjoyment of peace, which is in your 
face, draws anything from the enjoyment 
of conjugial love.’ He then stated that 
there was a marriage party within, and 
that his orders were to use this test to all 
comers. 

“Of the same tenor is this, at page 
44: ‘All novitiates ascending into Heav- 
en are explored as to their chastity, be- 
ing admitted to an audience with virgins, 
the beauties of Heaven, who perceive 
from the tone of voice, the speech, the 
face, the eye, the gesture, and from the 
sphere that flows from them what they 
are in regard to the love of the sex; 
and if it be unchaste, they quit them in- 
stantly and tell their associates that they 
have seen satyrs, etc. The candidates 
are then sent back.’ 

“At page 151 he says: ‘Once, from 





sories of them, because they are born 


permission given, two consorts were with 
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me from Heaven, and at that time the | hearing these things, I asked these two 
idea of eternal concerning marriage was | angels from what society of Heaven they 
taken from them by a certain worthless | were? And they said: ‘We are from the 
spirit speaking cunningly ; which being | Heaven of Innocence. Into that heav- 
taken away, they began to wail, saying | enly world we came infants, and were 
they could live no longer, and they felt a | educated under the auspices of the Lord. 
wretchedness which they never felt be-| And after 1 became a youth, and my 
fore. Which being perceived by their | wife, who is here with me, a marriageable 
fellow angels, the worthless spirit was re- | girl, we were betrothed and contracted 
moved and cast down. When this was | and joined by the first omens. And be- 
done, the idea of eternal concerning mar- | cause we know nothing concerning any 
riage instantly returned to them, ‘ From | other love than that truly nuptial, there- 
which they were gladdened with gladness | fore when the ideas of your thoughts con- 
of heart, and most tenderly embraced each | cerning a strange love entirely opposite 
other. Don't you call that a sweet, | to our love were communicated to us we 
pretty story ? did not comprehend anything. Where- 
‘* Finally, at page 345, is one of the | fore we have descended for the sake of 
best. He says: ‘When I had finished | inquiring why you are meditating upon 
the meditations concerning conjugial love, | things imperceptible.’ When they said 
and begun those concerning scortatory | such things, I rejoiced in heart that it 
love, suddenly there stood by me two| was given to speak with angels of such 
angels, and they said: ‘We perceived | innocence who were entirely ignorant of 
and understood the things which you be- | what scortation was.’ 
fore meditated, but the things which you “And now,” said the pastor, “the 
are now meditating pass off, and we do | night is far spent. I wish only in dis- 
not perceive them. Put away these, be- | missing you, to ask the young and old 
cause they are nothing.’ But I answered: | men to consider well those reasons given 
‘This love about which I am now medi- | for deferences to woman in this her spe- 
tating is not of nothing, because it is | cial realm; and do you women, married 
given.’ But they said: ‘How can any | and virgins, renew your determination to 
love be given which is not from creation? | use most carefully and discreetly that 
Is not conjugial love thence, and is not | wonderful sense of chastity imparted to 
this love between two who are capable | you; and remember, that to you espe- 
of becoming one? How can there be a | cially it is given to maintain the purity of 
love which divides and separates? What | the relations of the sexes.” 
young man can love any other virgin SAMUEL LEAVITT. 
than her who loves in return? On (To be continued.) 








ERRORS IN EVERY-DAY SPEECH. 


CONTEMPORARY has selectedsome; “There are some faults ot speech into 

of the more conspicuous faults of | which people have come from sheer bondage 
language to which people are given, and | to traditional custom. These faults vary with 
held them up in their bare deformity. An| sections of our country and change with 
incorrect phrase may sound well enough;| communities. The provincialisms of New 
but when written or printed, its impropriety | England, of the Middle, of the Southern, 
seems to stand out clearly enough. and of the Western States have their well- 
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defined characteristics. Still, there are some 
errors common to all, and which spring not 
so much from ignorance of grammatical 
rules as from long-continued colloquial care- 
lessness. Let us specify a few of these: 
‘I have a new pair of shoes.’ ‘I only want 
a trifle.’ ‘I expect that it maybe so.’ ‘I 
should like a muffin.’ ‘A party told me the 
story.” These little vulgarisms pass cur- 
rently and quite unnoticed. Still the shoes 
are new and not the pair. A trifle only is 
wanted. One supposes without expectation. 
Should expresses a future obligation ; would, a 
present desire ; and a person is never a party. 

“Then there is another class of pet er- 
rors with which one is constantly annoyed, 
‘You had n’t ought to say it.’ ‘He is a very 
reliable man.’ ‘I will learn you your les- 
son.’ ‘I lost near ten dollars.’ ‘I mean to 
stop at home.’ ‘ He was gone before I knew 
it.” ‘Who do you think I saw?’ ‘I know 
her well.’ ‘He has chose a wrong way. 


These samples may suffice to point out a 
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large number of inaccuracies which are tol- 
erated even among polite people. ~ 

“ A few more of another sort may be fitly 
mentioned : ‘He is better than me.’ ‘The 
book lays on the table.’ ‘You should have 
went at once.” ‘Him and me took a walk.’ 
‘He rose up and leftthe room.’ ‘You have 
mistook me.’ ‘Sing the two first verses of 
the roth hymn.’ ‘Do not let me discom- 
mode you.’ These are faults which can be 
readily avoided by due attention to the sim- 
plest rules of grammar and the laws of prop- 
er expression.” 

How common is the expression used by 
people who claim high culture, “You are 
mistaken,” when they mean “You mis- 
take!’”’ Not long since we were provoked 
into a long discussion to prove the error of 
“You are mistaken,” an acquaintance fail- 
ing to perceive at once the inaccuracy of the 
phrase. So, too, people mix the terms 
“will” and “shall” in a most promiscuous 
manner. 








Sh portrait of Mr. Leininger will strike 
the observer at once, as being particu- 
larly full through the region of the temples, 
at the location of the organ of Constructive- 
ness. The head is wide 
also, as it rises above 
that point, showing 
large Ideality and prom- 
inently developed across 
the region of the brows, 
and between the eyes, 
indicating good practi- 
cal mechanical talent. 
He has a fair moral de- 
velopment, great force 
of character, clearness © 
and vigor of thought, 
and a good degree of 
prudence and circum- 
spection. He would have made an excellent 
surgeon, or a first-rate engineer, 

William H. Leininger, the inventor of 
an improved shackle for prisoners, illus- 
trations of which are given in this number, 
was born in Pennsylvania, in 1842, of Ger- 


WILLIAM H. LEININGER, INVENTOR. 
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man parents. When but a lad, his family 
moved to Northern California, where the 
father kept a stock-ranch, and cultivated a 
small farm. In that wild region he had 
very few advantages in 
the way of books and 
that culture which 
comes by school disci- 
pline; his leisure hours 
were spent in the study 
of nature, and devising 
something for‘use about 
the place. His mind 
seemed to be always 
running on the improve- 
ment of the kinds of ma- 
chinery and implements 
of daily use that came 
under his observation. 
| In the summer of 1875, he took a trip from 
Salem, Oregon, where he was then living, 
up into the gold diggings of the British 
| Possessions. On the ship in which hesailed 
were several prisoners who had on their 
' ankles heavy, clumsy shackles, known as the 
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“Gardiner” invention, These shackles were 
riveted on by a blacksmith, and were not 
usually taken off until the final release of the 
prisoner. This plan of keeping the shackle 
on the ankle caused soreness and much suf- 


outside as within prison walls, is entirely 
humanitarian in its application. Being placed 
on the leg near the foot, the wearer can not 
run with it, while it is so adjusted upon a 
stirrup or support, that he can walk about 


Fig. 1.—-SHACKLE IN PosiTIon. ¢ 


fering, and that excited Mr. Leininger’s 
benevolence, and prompted him to think of 
an improvement on that means of securing 
prisoners. The result is the shackle which 
is here shown and described, and which is 


Fig. 2.—SHACKLE AND Key. 


now manufactured and sold by Mr. John J. 
Tower, of New York City. This shackle, 
as shown in the accompanying cuts, though 
it is calculated to hold the prisoner as safely 


with comfort, and do most kinds of labor 
on the farm, in the shop, in the stone quarry, 
on the railroad, etc. 

The fact that the prisoner or his friends 
can not undo the fastening, and that the 
shackle is made of a material so hard that 
no file, saw, or chisel can go through it, and 
so tough that no amount of hammering can 
break it, makes it a new and very important 
feature in prison discipline and labor. 

Fig. 1 represents the shackle in use, the 
stirrup which supports it being screwed upon 
the heel of the shoe, and the entire weight 
of the affair, therefore, resting on the ground 
except when the foot is raised. The screw, 
by means of which the shackle is fastened, 

| is operated from the under-side, so that no 
| dirt gets into the place to mar its working, 
| and it can not be tampered with by the sub- 
ject himself. Fig. 2 shows the shackle 
when taken off, lying bottom up, with one 
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of the dowel pins represented, which unite 
the parts. A screw hole is seen, with the 
screw in it which can be screwed down to 
hold the dowel pins securely, This is done 
by means of a thread cut on the upper part 
of the screw, and the key which is seen 
screws on to that and so drives the fasten- 
ing pin down. To withdraw the screw 
sufficiently to permit the shackle to open, a 
reverse thread is cut on the top part of the 
screw, and the handle is screwed on to that 
and then turned, making it thoroughly im- 
possible to take an impression of the screw 
or to turn it without a proper key to do it 
with. The shackle represented in the en- 
graving weighs fourteen pounds, but ismade 
heavier or lighter as required. 

There are two aspects in which this in- 
vention may properly be viewed. The first 
is, that it is to be applied to those who are 
under the law, deserving confinement and 


‘restraint; in which it is designed to be a 


thorough and effective restraint. The second 
aspect is, that the person being restrained 
effectually, may be permitted to work in a 
quarry or shop, on the railroad, or on the 
land where he may serve the State to the 
best advantage and maintain his health. 
When brought back to his cell, his shackle 
can be taken off in half a minute; this con- 
venience making it humanitarian to the 
prisoner and useful to society. With this 
on, a convict can work in the daytime with- 
out much watch-care. At night hecan have 
healthful repose, his cell making his deten- 
tion sure, or, if in an insecure building, the 
shoe and stirrup may be taken away at night, 
leaving the shackle around the ankle. When 
it is desired to remove prisoners, one officer 
could take charge of a large number, each 
having shackles on, without the least danger 
of their escape. 

We would educate the race and train the 
emotions, so as to obviate the necessity of 
imprisonment and punishment; but while 
men are not raised above the grade of be- 
ing criminally disposed, we would, for the 
sake of the public, make a prisoner’s deten- 
tion sure ; and, for his sake, we would do 
it in such a manner as to give him freedom 
to work, and an easy release from the shackle 
for the purpose of repose at night. 





A BAD FIRE. 


** TONES, have you heard of the fire that 
burned up that man’s house and lot ?”’ 

“No, Smith, where was it?” 

“Here in the city.” * 

“What a misfortune. Was it a house?” 

“Yes, a nice house and lot—a good home 
for any family.” 

“What a pity! How did the fire take?” 

“The man played with fire, and thought- 
lessly set it himself.” 

“ How silly! Did you say the lot was 
burned, too?” 

“Yes, lot and all. All gone, slick and 
clean.” 

“That’s singular. It must have been a 
terribly hot fire—and then I don’t well see 
how it could burn the lot.” 

“No, it was not a large fire, nor a very 
hot fire. Indeed it was so small that it 
attracted but little attention.” 

“ But how could such a little fire burn up 
a house and lot? You haven’t told me.” 

“It burned a long time—more than twen- 
ty years—and though it seemed to consume 
very slowly, yet, it wore away about one 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth every year, 
until it was all gone.” 

“TI can’t quite understand you yet. Tell 
me all about it.” 

“Well, it was kindled zz the end of a 
cigar. The cigar cost him, he himself told 
me, twelve and a half dollars a month, or 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year; and 
that, in twenty-one years, would amount to 
$3,150, besides all the interest. Now the 
whole sum wouldn’t be far from $10,000. 
That would buy a fine house and lot, even 
in Chicago. It would pay for a large farm 
in the country.” 

“Whew! I guess now you mean me, 
for I have smoked more than twenty years ; 
but I didn’t know it cost as much as that. 
And I haven’t any house of my own. Have 
always rented—thought I was too poor to 
own a house. And all because I have been 
burning it up! What a fool I have been!” 

The boys had better never set a fire which 


costs so much, and which, though it might 
be so easily put out, is yet so likely, if once 
kindled, to keep burning all their lives,— 
News, Prattsburgh, N.Y. 
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MAN’S PROPER DRINK. 


M AN is so constituted that he requires 
daily liquid supplies, as well as solid 
aliment. No substance in the world but 
water can possibly answer or supply the 
natural demands of the system for drink. 
Water taken into the stomach is absorbed 
into the general circulation, but it is never 
assimilated, It serves to give fluidity to the 
blood, to supply the aqueous portion of the 
secretions, excretions, etc. No other fluid 


will answer this purpose; consequently no 
substances, except such as contain water, 
can answer the purposes of drink. As a 
general thing, foreign substances artificially 


mixed with water make pernicious drinks. 
Tea and coffee, beer, etc., are abominable, 
and not to be endured for a day. 

Notwithstanding man requires daily sup- 
plies of water, yet the quantity, in a perfectly 
normal condition of the body, and under 
correct diet and regimen, is very small; not 
more than can be abundantly supplied, under 
ordinary circumstances, by the juices of those 
fruits and succulent vegetables which he 
ought to eat as a part of his daily meals. 
Nor need or ought the quantity of these to 
be large. Ifour habits are correct, we shall 
feel thirst only when the system really needs 
water. A small quantity of ripe fruit, taken 
with our meals, will then keep thé system 
abundantly supplied with moisture, and, ex- 
cept under extraordinary circumstances, pre- 
vent our ever being thirsty. 

In his lectures, Mr. Graham says: “If 
the dietetic and all other habits and circum- 
stances of man were truly natural and in 
strict accordance with the laws of his nature, 
he would very seldom require drink, and 
therefore very rarely experience thirst. The 
fruits and succulent vegetables which entered 


into his diet would afford all the aqueous 
matter that his vital economy requires; and 
this would always be of the purest and most 
salutary kind. Besides, being introduced in 
such a form, the stomach would never be 
inundated by a flood of water at once, but 
would receive it more gradually, and in a 
manner better adapted to the action of its 
absorbent and receiving vessels. So that, 
by this means, the system would be secured 
from improper quantities and qualities ot 
fluid, and the sense of thirst would never be 
depraved, nor its integrity impaired. Many 
individuals in the United States, who have 
adopted the diet and regimen advocated in 
these lectures, have so regulated their dietetic 
habits, as to be able to live without taking 
any kind of drink or feeling thirst for the 
space of three, four, and six months; and 
these have invariably found that their health 
was, in every respect, more perfect at such 
times than when they frequently experienced 
thirst, and drank even pure water. By de- 
viations from the strict line of physiological 
rectitude, however, in the quantity and 
quality of food and drink, and other errors 
of voluntary habits, the actual demands of 
the vital economy for pure water are in- 
creased, and the integrity of thirst as a 
natural instinct is always more or less im- 
paired.” 

The experience of the author perfectly 
corresponds with that of those mentioned in 
the above extract. While he followed the 
common dietetic and other habits of Ameri- 
cans, before he adopted a true physiological 
diet and regimen, he was in the practice, and 
had been for years, of drinking immense 
quantities of water. He was constantly, 





winter and summer, night and day, afflicted 
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with a tormenting thirst, which he had not 
moral power sufficient to resist. It was a 
species of insanity, and drinking water be- 
came a real mania, which must be gratified 
at whatever hazard. He thought, and still 
thinks, that abstinence from water for a 
single day would have produced madness. , 
In the summer it was the worst, and when 
laboring in the harvest field, he has often 
drank several gallonsinaday. Thestomach 
would be filled and kept so full during the 
day, that it would not be emptied by absorp- 
tion until near morning. A quart at once 
was a common draught. 

After he adopted a correct system of liv- 
ing, and without any other means being 
used, this thirst entirely left him. He could 
now work through the hottest day in July 
without being thirsty hardly at all, and with- 
out drinking more than a very little if any 
fluid, of any kind whatever. When he could 
~have ripe fruit, fresh, to eat with his meals, 
he did not want any other drink. He has 
been for eight months together without even 
once tasting of any kind of fluid whatever 
during the whole time, or ever once being 
thirsty. During all this time his health has 
been perfect, and not the least lack of water 
in the system for all the purposes of life; 
not even excepting perspiration and renal 
secretion, 

These experiments, as well as everything 
else, go to prove that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, man need not, if his habits are 
correct, drink fluid. All the water which the 
real wants of the system demand, is abun- 
dantly supplied by the fruits which he ought 
daily to eat, and in the purest and most 
proper condition pessible. This is as nature 
designed. 

Now if man were designed and constitu- 
tionally adapted to receive the fluid necessary 
to sustain his body in health, in the form of 
fruits and succulent vegetables, as he beyond 
question was, then the reception of it in any 
other form, even the drinking of pure water, 
is to some extent a violation of Nature’s 
laws, and therefore injurious: that is, it 
would be better to receive it as Nature in- 
tended. But if we can not procure fruit, or 
if for any other cause the wants of the sys- 
tem can not be fully supplied by its use, then 





pure water is the next best drink which it is 
possible to procure, and the only one which 
ever ought to be used by man. It should 
be pure and unadulterated. 

One strong objection to the use of water 
rather than: fruit to supply the demands of 
the system for aqueous matter, is the fact, 
that it is extremely difficult to procure water 
perfectly pure, or free from deleterious sub- 
stances; while the juices of fruits are entirely 
free from all injurious substances, and just 
as Nature prepared them for our drink. The 
beverages which Nature has prepared for us 
are the best possible—are precisely right— 
and those differing from them in any respect 
are, of course, not as good. In Nature’s 
beverages—the juices of fruits—there are no 
injurious substances mixed ; while everything 
is present which makes, or is necessary to 
make, them perfect. 

Concerning water, most of that which is 
used for drink, or at least much of it, is too 
impure even for the purpose of washing our 
clothes; what do you say to its fitness for 
drinking? A large proportion of our wells 
furnish water so thoroughly impregnated 
with mineral substances, that it is unfit for 
washing; it is called Aard water, and rain- 
water is used in its stead; but it is drank 
without any hesitation. Can it be possible 
that the mineral matter contained in several 
quarts of this water can be taken into the 
general circulation of the human system 
daily for years, without doing any injury? 
It is irritating and offensive to the delicate 
tissues with which it comes in contact, and 
must of necessity be constantly doing injury. 

“It is well-known that if hard water be 
habitually used for washing the hands, even 
for a short time, the skin on which it acts 
soon loses its natural softness and smooth- 
ness, and becomes dry and rough, and often 
cracks and becomes painfully diseased. And 
can any one believe that a fluid which pro- 
duces such an effect on the external skin, 
that is protected by a horny epidermis or 
cuticle, can continually come in contact with 
the most delicate nervous and other tissues 
of the vital domain, and not injure them?” 
If we use fruit for drink in the room of water, 
and so regulate our habits as to avoid the 
necessity of drinking, we shall, of course, 
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escape the evils of drinking hard water— 
the evil of introducing daily into the system 
a large amount of poisonous mineral matter. 

Again, the deleterious influence of un- 
healthy climates and situations is known to 
depend, in a great measure, upon the bad- 
ness of the water found in them. It is a 
kind of proverb among people, that if the 
water is good, the situation is healthy; if it 
is bad, it is unhealthy. If weare in a situa- 
tion where the water is bad, and are under 
the necessity of drinking several quarts of it 
daily, how are we going to escape this dele- 
terious influence? But if we make fruit sup- 
ply the necessary moisture to the system, 
and so regulate our habits that we shall not 
be under the necessity of drinking water, we 
can live in an unhealthy climate or situation 
with comparative impunity, and escape most 
or all of the deleterious influences which it 
is supposed to exert. 

We have before remarked that if the habits 
are truly natural, the quantity of drink re- 
quired by man will be small. All that he 
takes more than the legitimate wants of the 
system require, is evil, and necessarily injuri- 
ous. If more be taken than is necessary, 
the absorbents which take it from the 
stomach, and the organs which excrete it 
from the system, are overtasked. Vitality is 
wasted thereby, and the organs debilitated 
and prostrated, and finally diseased. The 
action of the stomach is also interrupted and 
deranged, and digestion therefore impaired. 
Dyspepsia with its train of evils follow. If, 
when we are at work, for instance on a sum- 
mer day, we drink large quantities of water, 
and perspire profusely, the vital energy 
necessary to absorb and excrete it will be 
withdrawn in a measure from the muscles, 
and therefore make them less able to perform 
a given amount of labor; while the addition- 
al task thus put upon the vital machine will 
make it much more—perhaps painfully— 
fatigued at night, than it otherwise would 
be. So far from being less able to endure 
the heat, we shall be better qualified to en- 
dure it, as experience abundantly proves. 

Whatever produces irritation in the stom- 
ach or alimentary canal, causes morbid 
thirst; remove the cause, and the effect will 
cease, The appetite may also demand large 


quantities of fluid from Aadz¢, when the vital 
economy does not need it, or perhaps would 
be injured by it. Break the habit, and this 
unnatural appetite, which is supposed to be 
true thirst, will be overcome. The appetite 
for drink can as well be depraved as the 
| appetite for food; and in point of fact the 
depravity of thirst is almost universal. 
“When thirst, by whatever cause produced, 
is not the true instinctive demand of the 
vital economy for water, it is never so well 
satisfied with water as with some stimulat- 
ing beverage; and when such beverages 
are used, the sense of thirst is still more 
depraved; and in exact proportion to the 
stimulating and intoxicating power of those 
beverages, and the freedom with which they 
are used, it becomes more and more exclu- 
sively a demand for accustomed stimulus, 
and correspondently, more frequent and 
more despotic. So long as the dietetic habits 
of mankind are greatly at variance with the 
physiological laws of the human system, 
therefore, nothing but necessity arising from 
the want of means, or the most powerful 
moral restraint, continually imposed and en- 
forced, can keep the race from universal 
drunkenness:—-and hence the melancholy fact 
that from the earliest history of the species 
until now, with the occasional exception of 
a limited and brigf paroxysm of reform, the 
human world has staggered with inebria- 
tion; and, so long as the fixed constitutional 
laws of Nature shall remain, in spite of all 
the efforts that have been made or that can 
be made to choke man off from his intoxicat- 
ing cup, the human world will continue to 
stagger on, unless the reformation goes be- 
yond the cup, and removes the deep depravity 
of thirst.” 

For reasons stated in Chapter VI., no fluid 
should be taken with our meals, nor until 
digestion is completed. The times of drink- 
ing, if we drink at all, should, as a general 
thing, be regulated with as much precision 
as the times of eating; that is, they should 
be at the same hour every day, as nearly as 
possible, 

“On the whole, then, in regard to the 
drink of man, it were best, and most truly 
natural, if his dietetic and other habits were 
such that the demand of his vital economy 
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for water were fully answered by the aque- 
ous juices of the fruits and vegetables which 
properly compose a portion of his food.” 
But if he must have drink, let it be pure 
water, not warmer than the blood, not taken 
with the meal or too soon after eating, nor 
in large quantities. If you are thirsty, or if 
you can not get fruit, take a glass of pure 
cold water—rain-water is decidedly the best 
of any that can be procured—some twenty 
or thirty minutes before eating, or three or 
four hours after. Have a regular hour for 
drinking, and regulate the quantity accord- 
ing to the real demands of the system. Noth- 
ing but pure water should ever be drank. 
Never drink for pastime, or because the 
beverage has a pleasant taste, but solely to 
supply the legitimate wants of the system. 
Obtain a good filter, for the purpose of filter- 
ing rain-water, and you can always have 
water almost as good as distilled water. 
But if possible, make fruit supply the system 
with aqueous matter. 

The above remarks are designed to apply 
to those in health. In certain conditions of 
disease, very copious drinking of pure water 
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may be very salutary, and often necessary. 
Indeed, internal as well as external applica- 
tions of cold water are employed with the 
greatest success as remedies in cases of dis- 
ease, and promise soon to supersede all 
other remedies ; but still it is best to remain 
in health, by obeying the organic laws, so 
as not to be obliged to use even the water- 
cure. ‘An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” let the cure be ever so valua- 
ble. We will leave this application of water - 
to the physician, as our purpose is only to 
speak of the laws which govern the system 
in a state of health. To cure disease, it is 
frequently necessary to take a certain course, 
which would not be salutary—at least not 
the best course to pursue—in health. How- 
ever salutary copious drinking may be in 
certain diseases, it is certainly not nec- 
essary, nor best, in health. But in health, 
and with correct habits, there is little or 
no danger in this direction; and with 
improper habits—especially dzetetic habits 
— copious drinking, at proper times, 
may mitigate the evil. — Saz’s Organic 
Laws. 





HOW ATMOSPHERIC DUST OCCASIONS DISEASE. 


She charmingly situated island Phy- 
lae, in upper Egypt, presents in its well- 
preserved ruins to-day some idea of the 
splendor of the old Egyptian temple serv- 
ice. The traveler now ascends from his Nile 
barque to the island by the same broad steps 
on which, in ancient times, the priests of the 
temple used to descend to carry the sacred 
image of Osiris to the neighboring island. 
Well preserved are the sculptures as well as 
the colored ornaments and doors of white 
marble. Although the carved outlines were 
painted only with water-colors, and a wet 
sponge would suffice to destroy them, yet 
Upper Egypt being situated between two 
deserts, and rainless, therefore the marble 
still shines in its polish, and the colors are 
as fresh as they were a thousand years ago. 
Such preservation would be impossible in 
our and most other countries, as the rain, 
the snow, the fog, would long ago have wash- 
ed away and destroyed the colors, the marble 
surface also would have become defaced. 





What a beautiful and glittering look many 
of our public and private edifices, built and 
ornamented with white marble, have when 
just finished; but a few years pass and their 
aspect is quite changed ; the white is turned 
into a dirty and doubtful gray; and the 
statues in the pediment look more like sweeps 
than marble statues. What is the cause ot 
all this? It is the dust taken up and de- 
posited by the air. 7 

The atmosphere, especially in large cities, 
is constantly filled with dust, such as minute 
particles of coal, sand, lime, etc. What, for 
instance, becomes of the worn-out parts of 
our clothing? Of that part of our stone and 
wood pavements which is worn away by 
passing feet? What becomes of the iron 
tire of the carriage or wagon wheel? What 
of the ruggedness of the road, which is made 
smooth by travel? We call all this wear, 
z. ¢. mechanical friction, whereby small 
particles of the stuff are taken off in a way 
similar to the action of the file of the me- 
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chanic, which rasps off particles of iron. The 
greater the traffic, the greater is the grind- 
ing and pulverizing of the surface, which is 
carried off by the wind asdust. The weather, 
likewise, does its part; rain-water enters the 
small cracks and openings; the frost trans- 
forms the water into ice, which expanding 
opens the cracks more and more like a 
wedge; but imperceptibly the sun rises, ana 
by its warmth the ice melts; another frost 
forms a new wedge, which again expands 
the crack a little more; and so the process 
goes on, and in the course o1 time new cracks 
open, and small pieces of mortar, stone, wood, 
clay, or whatever may be the substance, 
are peeled off, and are pulverized by other 
agencies, and the wind strews the powder 


through the air and becomes to many the | 


seed of death! 

The swift-flowing air is able to carry along 
great quantities of dust, just as running 
water carries incredible quantities of sand 
and gravel. The dust of the great desert 
Sahara is blown into Central Europe; the 
spawn of the red snow algz is carried from 
the arctic regions to the glaciers of Switzer- 
land by the north wind, and the dust of the 
country roads and fields covers not only the 
neighboring fields, but also those far off. 

Every cloud of dust carries disease and 
death through the city, and is a standing 
reproach against those who neglect the cul- 
tivation of lawns, trees, and shrubs, and the 
cleaning of the street, and the frequent 
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sprinkling of the same in the hot season. 
Disease and death! Are not these reproaches 
too hard? By no means; the greater mor- 
tality in cities in comparison to that in the 
country, and again, the difference in the 
number of deaths in dusty cities compared 
with that of cities free from dust, and the 
authentication of poisoning and life-shorten- 
ing through dust in different situations and 
business operations, will fully prove their 
truth. 

The cause of this dust does not always lie 
in the uncleanness of streets, but is often to 
be attributed to occupations which impreg- 
nate the air with small particles. In this re- 
spect the file-cutter is situated about the 
worst of those who follow a mechanical pur- 





suit; he has to inhale the most injurious of 
| all dusts, viz., that worn from metals. In 
comparing their maladies with those of other 
| persons in a line of trade, but not quite so 
much exposed to the effect of dust, we find 
sufficient evidence of its harm to the organs 
of respiration. The records show that out 
of every hundred patients in mechanical pur- 
suits the following proportion suffer from 
complaints of the chest, viz.: of blacksmiths, 
twenty-seven; of locksmiths, twenty-nine; 
of cutlers and toolsmiths, thirty-one; but of 
file-cutters, ninety-one, or more than nine- 
tenths of the whole; the stone-cutters num- 
ber of one hundred patients about sixty-one 
suffering from complaints of the chest. The 

ust of stone is less injurious than metallic 
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dust, but still very dangerous to health. 
Stone-cutters die early, and the mortality 
among them is not trifling. A steel and 
glass grinder produces during eleven or 
twelve hours work about five pounds of 
dust, of which two pounds are from the 
grindstone and three pounds metallic mat- 
ter. Asthma is very prevalent among 
these grinders; out of one hundred, about 
seventy are generally suffering from it in one 
form or other. The bronze worker, the 
sand-and-emery paper maker, the hat maker, 
feather cleaner, carpet beater, etc., all suffer 
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air rushes through the windpipe and into the 
lungs, carrying along whatever lies in sus- 
pension; so dust enters the lungs. 

But our two lungs are wonderfully con- 
structed. The ramifying branches from the 
windpipe terminate in many small cells or 
cavities, which are located in clusters, and 
are so small that they number over six hun- 
dred millions. This cellular structure ren- 
ders the lungs exceedingly soft, elastic, and 
sponge-like. Figure 1 shows these clusters 
of cells highly magnified. An examination 
of the lung on the outside, under a magnify- 
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Fig. 2.—Lunc PLexus, witx BLoop Vussazs, 


mainly from complaints of the lungs, 
which are manifested by coughing, emacia- 
tion, premature weakness, and general de- 
bility, all the symptoms of pulmonary disease. 
Let us see how this originates and in what 
it consists. 

Our lungs, which hang in the interior of 
the chest on both lateral branches of the 
windpipe, as two membranous bags with 
many partitions and blood vessels, are ex- 
panded by inhalation and contracted by ex- 
halation. Through this expansion the air 
in the interior becomes rarified, and the outer 





ing glass, if the same has been injected 
before with a colored and stiffening fluid, 
shows the translucid clusters of cells. 

If the lungs were to serve only to receive 
the air, like the natatory bladder of the fish, 
a large hollow pouch, with a firm and solid 
skin, would suffice. But our lungs serve 
rather to utilize the air breathed, to ex- 
tract its good elements (as the oxygen) and 
to carry them into the blood, and also to ex- 
pel all the useless parts, as carbolic acid and 
gases. And all this is effected by the above 
described elaboration of the lungs into nu- 
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merous cells, which contain an incalculable 
multitude of partition walls in their interior, 
on whose moist surface the inhaled air passes 
along bringing it in contact with the im- 


Fig. 3.—LuneG Tissue Penetratep witx Dust. 


mense number of diffusing blood vessels, 
whereby the blood absorbs the oxygen and 
also expels the carbolic acid. 

Figure 2 shows, highly magnified, the 
inside wall of a cluster cell, injected with 
a coloring fluid, with its fine network of 
capillary vessels. The inner surface of the 
lungs is so much enlarged by the numerous 
partition walls of the cell clusters, that it is 
thirty times larger than the surface of the skin 
of the whole body. This innumerable multi- 
tude of capillary blood vessels extracts the 
oxygen of the air, and who can believe now 
that it is not injurious to our health and vi- 
tality, if this great breathing surface be 





covered with minute particles of solid sub- 

stance. The partial or total veiling of the 

capillary vessels by dust, obstructs the ex- 

change of gases, the absorption of oxygen, 

and the expulsion of carbolic acid, 

which is the function of respiration. 

The first symptom of the effect of 

the dust in our lungs is Aard breath- 

ing—asthma. The accumulation 

of dust in the cells irritates them, 

excites inflammation, then catarrh 

of the lungs, and coughing for the 

ejection of the mass of dust and 

secreted mucus follow. The in- 

haled dust sometimes covers single 

cells or clusters of cells almost en- 

tirely, so as to make their normal 

action impossible ; through pres- 

sure it destroys the vessels and 

penetrates the interior of the blood 

Figure 3 shows a section of a par- 

tition wall of the cells covered with coal, 

stone, and other dust. The affection known 

to coal miners as “black spit” is thus oc- 

casioned. In such cases breathing becomes 

scanty, less oxygen gets into the blood, and 

in consequence the person is less nourished, 

and the restoration of his,consumed strength 

is almost impossible. At last ulcers form in 

the interior of the lungs through the irritat- 

ing influence of the dyst ; some cells become 

larger and larger, the partition walls being 

broken, and the lung plexus destroyed, and 

then death enters under the form of what is 

termed consumption.—From the German 
of PROF. C, RECLAM, M.D. 
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FIRST, BE CLEAN. 
HYGIENIC COUNSEL FOR BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 


‘i subject of personal cleanliness may 

be very homely and unwelcome, but it 
is one that forces itself upon the attention 
of many school-teachers, and that should 
not be thoughtlessly thrust aside. In our 
public schools there is always a class of pu- 
pils who are not properly instructed in this 
regard at home, and to whom the teacher 
must impart information not set down in 
text-books. Sometimes she is driven to this 
in self-defense, but when the claims of ex- 
ternal decency have been fully met, there 





yet often remains much to be desired in the 
interest of health and morals. Principals 
and teachers in private and higher schools, 
also, are not exempt from the necessity of 
reminding their pupils of the conditions that 
belong to real gentility. Neatness is not 
merely the preservation of visible freedom 
from what we call “dirt ;” it implies thor- 
ough preservation from every kind of con- 
tamination, whether of garments, person, or 
surroundings. 

The habits of boarding-pupils can be 
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more carefully watched and controlled than 
those of pupils living at home, and influence 
with parents can only be secured by the ex- 
ercise of tact and patience. It is an ungra- 
cious office to inform a person that his hab- 
its are detrimental to health and self- 
respect, when perchance he is performing 
all that public sentiment requires of him. 
But cleanliness is so efficient an ally of all 
good causes that it can not be safely over- 
looked. Therefore should all teachers 
bravely advocate the high standard of order 
and neatness which, we trust, is rightfully 
imputed to them as a class, in their personal 
relations. 

Headache, colds, bad breath, feeble cir- 
culation, may often be traced to personal 
neglects of which a pupil is quite uncon- 
scious. Instead of scolding a girl for an 
imperfect recitation, an observant teacher 
may kindly make private inquiry as to her 
.State of health, and suggest a simple pre- 
ventive for future listlessness. When the 
pores of the skin are kept open by frequent 
ablution, and the surface impurities that are 
absorbed by garments are removed by suit- 
able exposure to air and sunlight and by 
change, one source of dullness is removed. 

The proper care of the teeth is not too 
small an affair to require notice, for it is oft- 
en wholly neglected by growing children 
whose parents make no effort to establish a 
proper habit until the appearance of tartar 
and decay. To keep the mouth sweet 
should be accounted one of the essentials 
of cleanliness, and yet even well-dressed 
children of considerable age will often be 
suffered to be careless, so be that the out- 
side of their front teeth show no discolora- 
tion. We hope the day will come when a 
more refined public sentiment will compel 
all gentlemen to discard tobacco, but, while 
waiting for that millennium, it is not too 
much to ask that every person keep the 
breath free from the defilement of decay. 
The food which clings to the teeth decom- 
poses in a short time and becomes offensive. 
This fact, suitably illustrated as a chemical 
phenomenon, could be so impressed upon a 
school that many would take the hint with- 
out the teacher’s personal application. 

The disinfecting power of sunlight is un- 


A HINT PHARMACEUTICAL. 
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derrated and neglected as a sanitary auxil- 
iary in all our homes. Many a housekeeper 
who has a reputation for neatness and or- 
der, forgets to avail herself of this, and 
sends the children to school with head- 
aches or dullness resulting from sleeping in 
beds filled with the perspiration of three 
generations, or from wearing their own un- 
derclothing too long. Not only should bed- 
clothes be well aired, but the direct rays of 
the sun should often be invited to free the 
mattresses from the accumulated emana- 
tions «of the skin’s pores. Moreover, chil- 
dren should be taught to be even more at- 
tentive to the condition of underclothing 
than to that which is opento public inspec- 
tion. It is the invisible enemy that destroys, 
oftener than we think, and one has only to 
maintain correct habits in this regard to be- 
come aware by olfactory demonstration of 
the causes which contribute largely to men- 
tal sluggishness, ill-health, and moral decay. 
Soil upon the body inevitably induces feeble- 
ness of mental action, and, by insensible, 
but sure steps, lays the foundation of moral 
obtuseness and neglect. The “little things” 
of life often prove to be the substance of 
personal history. A person physically clean 
is in a fair way to maintain genuine moral 
respectability.—G. G., in Home and School. 





A HINT PHARMACEUTICAL.—Under the 
caption of “A Warning to Drug-Clerks,” 
the New York Hera/d published an account 
of how a clerk in a Jersey City drug store 
was seriously poisoned by the contact of a 
sore finger with a prescription which he was 
preparing. If so-called “medicines” by 
such slight means can prodiice the startling 
effect which was exhibited in this case by 
contact with a part of the hand which is 
slightly abraded, have not the homceopaths 
some good ground for their claim to great 
results from infinitesimal doses? Consider- 
ing the potency of a medical prescription to 
produce so serious a disturbance of the cir- 
culation, when applied merely to the hand, 
as to paralyze the arm and endanger the life 
of the compounder, what can we think of 
the policy of swallowing it even in minute 
quantities ? 
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THE TRUE ECONOMY OF RIGHT LIVING. 


BY JULIA 
os Without—Prejudices—Social Eating—Mistaken 
y—C Sense —“* More Expense!” — 





men Best is None Too Good—Our Food must Relish 
—Food in Its Season—Modify Expectations—Destruc- 
tion of Nutrition. 


Recipzs.—Apple Dumplings, Grape Pudding Sauce, 
Stewed Grapes, Quince Medley, Apple Breakfast 
Cake, Canned Rice Pudding. 

YROS in the art of right living are lia- 

ble to some curious mistakes, which 

often lead to fatal errors. One of the com- 

monest of these, is the persuasion that they 

are to reap a harvest at once from the les- 
sened expenditure incident to 


DOING WITHOUT 

many articles to which they have been ac- 
customed. It is true if they make their 
main reckoning on cutting off large bills for 
brandy, wine, and segars, they might not be 
far out of the way in their conclusions, for 
these are articles which require nothing in 
their place. But the people who adopt hab- 
its of right living are not usually those who 
have recently patronized these poisons, a 
fact somewhat significant in itself. One of 
the first thoughts suggested by a superficial 
acquaintance with the subject, is “no coffee, 
no tea for breakfast! That will cut off large 
items of expense!” So it would, where 
coffee is from thirty-five to forty cents per 
pound, if that were all that were to be taken 
into consideration. The fallacy of the thing 
is easily illustrated by carrying it a few steps 
further, and doing without their beef-steak, 
their white bread and butter. Many hygien- 
ists do without all these, but what would be 
left for breakfast? Such a doing without 
plan would, indeed, be very inexpensive, but 
by the time they became accustomed to it, 
they would probably be in the predicament 
of Paddy’s horse, and not want any more 
breakfasts of any sort. 

I sincerely deprecate this “ doing without” 
mania. I believe it to be a serious hin- 
drance to all attempts to introduce a really 
wholesome dish. In recommending this 
diet to others, we should never lose sight of 
the fact that we are liable to come in con- 
tact with one of the strongest 





COLMAN, 
PREJUDICES 


of the American mind. In no respect very 
much given to economy, we are so reck- 
less of our expenditure in the food line, that 
Europeans consider us extravagant and 
wasteful. Doubtless some of our extrava- 
gance is due to the much greater abundance 
of all kinds of food in this country; the re- 
sult as in all new and fertile countries of an 
abundance of land in proportion to the popu- 
lation. Nothing but extreme poverty, and 
that mostly due to drink or laziness, need 
prevent any one from having an abundance 
of both food and luxuries. Few families are 
so poor that they do not have sugar and but- 
ter, and tea and coffee for common use, and 
“meat” three times a day if they wish it. And 
further, not knowing the real requisites ot 
wholesome food, and having a theory which 
would do credit to a starveling tramp, that 
the “generous diet” necessary for health 
and happiness, means a superabundance of 
everything they like, they reject with scorn 
the idea of economy in their food. 

You can readily test this by recommend- 
ing any new dish on the score of its economy. 
Say it is “cheap,” sand your hearers immedi- 
ately infer that it is poor and undesirable. 
Assure them that they can dine upon it for 
a few cents, and they will look coldly indif- 
ferent, and probably reply that they prefer to 
economize in some other manner ; that they 
can “ afford to set a good table,” and do not 
care for cheap food. Perhaps some of our 
reformatory writers have not made due 
allowance for this prejudice. When Dr. 
Alcott recommended us to get our variety 
on successive days, by boiling up a peck of 
potatoes at once, and eating little or nothing 
else till they were gone, then having a day 
or two of bread, and then another day or 
two of boiled corn, it hardly seems possible 
that he was taking into consideration the 
views of the people whom he was addressing. 
I doubt if three families ever adopted and 
continued that method for any length ot 
time. Neither should I expect much better 
results from Dio Lewis’ curious commenda- 
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tions of a meal of samp, and another of oat- 
meal or something similar. In truth, I do 
not believe in the practicability or the desira- 
bility of these methods any more than I do 
in the first-mentioned doing without system. 


SOCIAL EATING, 


The science of feeding human beings im- 
plies something more tuan “so much a 
head.” It is an established custom, never 
probably to be done away, for human beings 
to eat in each other’s society. In no place is 
civilization and refinement better indicated 
than in the dining-room. The Esquimaux 
may gather around their pot of boiled flesh, 
the Indians around their boiled potatoes or 
their corn bread, and the Arabs around 
their dish of rice, eating voraciously, with- 
out the aid of spoon or fork. But people of 
high culture use a greater variety, partake of 
it in a more cleanly and dignified manner, 
and consider the play of mirth, the sparkle 
of wit, and the tone of conversation gener- 
ally of nearly as much importance as the 
order of eating. It is hardly possible to 
conceive such refinement habitually, and 
of choice, marshalled around a dish of pota- 
toes or of boiled corn. This state of things 
we consider to be in accordance with princi- 
ples founded in the very nature of things. 
Delicacy and refinement in the setting forth 
and partaking of our food is very desirable 
as exerting an important influence upon our 
character. The nice points now calling for 
our discrimination are to have our food 
delicate and yet wholesome, appetizing and 
yet nutritious, varied and yet not wasteful 
or extravagant, 


MISTAKEN ECONOMY, 


Now we will return to our experimenter 
upon cheap breakfasts. He misses his cof- 
fee. His food seems dry and tasteless, for 
his breakfast was planned with reference to 
coffee. Bread and butter and beef-steak 
form but two sides of the triangle. Those 
who are accustomed to drink anything with 
their food suppress the due secretion of saliva, 
so that without the drink their food is much 
more dry and tasteless than it would be with 
correct habits of eating. When the drink 
be omitted, it requires time to promote the 
secretion of the due degree of moisture. The 





man’s nerves miss the coffee too, so that 
with taste and feelings unsatisfied, he drags 
out an uneasy morning, thinking all the 
while about his breakfast. If he perseveres 
until the saliva is duly secreted and until his 
nerves recover their tone, so that he begins 
to realize his improved condition without the 
coffee, he may triumph, but his effort is so 
unnecessarily difficult and disagreeable that 
in nine cases out of ten the experiment will 
be relinquished. 
COMMON-SENSE 

would have said, take something else ‘in 
place of the coffee. What this should be is 
suggested by the absence of fruit, an impor- 
tant requisite of everymeal. Let fruit sauce 
of some kind or kinds, according to the sea- 
son, be introduced when the coffee is re- 
moved, and you will have something appe- 
tizing, moist, and agreeable, which will pro- 
mote the flow of saliva, and sooner or later 
be preferred to the coffee. Very likely it 
will cost as much, or more; but what if it 
does? we can afford to pay for health even 
in this way. It is more economical to pay 
for health than for medicine. 

Next we would put upon the table an ad- 
ditional article, hominy, cracked wheat or 
oatmeal, preferably the latter. Most peopie 
at first would require trimming for this, 
which might be syrup, butter, sugar, milk or 
cream. 

“MORE EXPENSE!” 

you say. Well, are you not the one who 
could “afford to set a good table?” It will 
more than pay for itself in the amount ot 
nutriment afforded. You can get more brain 
food and muscle from oatmeal than from 
steak. If you find the usual quantity ot 
steak decrease, while the health and strength 
of your eaters increase, you need not parade 
the economy of the thing. If you do, your 
eaters may think that you care more for the 
money than you do for their pleasure and 
profit. At all events, you will soon begin to 
feel paid for the extra labor and expense, and 
very likely, before long, your bills for the 
breakfast-table will not average more than 
they did when you used only coffee, beef- 
steak, and bread and butter, while you have 
a much more relishable and healthful break- 
fast. 
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Doubtless, by this time, if not before, your 
attention will be called to Graham bread. 
Hf you are wise, you will get the flour and 
make the bread yourself. You will soon 
learn that to have the flour good it must be 
made with great care, and of the best of 
wheat, and all this costs money. The day 
is past when discriminating people will ac- 
cept of “bran flour” and permit their grocer 
to make it up of fine flour, bran, corn-meal, 
and other such trash, Very likely your 
“No. 1 Gem flour,” direct from Kelly & 
Smith’s, will cost more than the best family 
flour that you have been using, but if proper- 
ly made up, the bread will contain from 
twenty-five to forty per cent. more of nutri- 
tion than the fine-flour bread commonly used. 
If you do not consider this sufficiently eco- 
nomical, you may extend the calculation 
into its effects upon the health. You may 
balance the extra dollar per barrel against 
the usual doctor’s bills and the loss of time 
incident to sickness. You may decide how 
much money will be required to offset a fit 
of indigestion or the loss of a few nights’ 
sleep, or the horrors of chronic dyspepsia, to 
vourself or to those dearer to you than your 
own life. 

Perhaps some cheaper grade of Graham 
flour might be equally healthy, but the 
chances are against even this, for the cheap- 
ness is too apt to be purchased by neglect 
in cleaning the wheat, or some other equally 
important particular. Certainly it wiil not an- 
swer the purpose so well in your family if it 
produces so indifferent an article of bread 
that it requires more condiments to make it 
go down, or proves so unattractive as to be 
gradually neglected and given up. That is 
a kind of economy that overreaches itself, 
and you will usually find, that is if you can 
afford to set a good table, that 


THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 


People who can afford 
tea, coffee, steak, and hot cakes, because 
they like them, ought to afford to make 


for common use. 


wholesome food attractive. If they can af- 
ford to pay for the gratification of the appe- 
tite, they ought to be able to pay for health. 
If time and space permitted we could easily 
show that none enjoy their food with a 





keener zest than those who secure health 
by plain living. Probably, however, the 
effort would be wasted, for people who 
think so much of their appetites would not 
be likely to comply with the necessary con- 
ditions. Besides, this kind of enjoyment, 
like any other happiness, is coy if courted 
directly. Like seeking religion, should we do 
it from higher motives, but true happiness 
follows. Observe, too, that while it is indis- 
pensable to true economy to eat that which 
ministers to health, the latter is in itself the 
best incentive to appetite. 


OUR FOOD MUST RELISH 


in order to digest well and nourish us prop- 
erly, though it does not follow that all that 
relishes digests well and affords us nourish- 
ment. Our appetites are not natural, and 
the preparation of many of our dishes is 
very artificial, so that we need to school our 
tastes to some extent in learning to enjoy a 
wholesome diet. Fortunately wholesome 
food is abundant in most countries, and it 
would be far more abundant than it is if 
we took more pains in producing and in 
preparing it. If we put a small portion of 
the expense which we now lay out for fla- 
vors and relishes into the more careful 
preparation of our food, we should not so 
often need the condiments to make it agree- 
able. This would bea very desirable change 
in the object of expense, though it might 
not prove, on the whole, less expensive until 
we count up the ultimate results. 

Another method of curtailing the expense 
without really diminishing the pleasures or 
the wholesomeness of the table, is to pro- 
vide 

FOOD IN ITS SEASON, 

A vast amount of money is now spent in 
purchasing, at a high figure, the first prod 
ucts of the season—in getting green peas 
from the South in March or April, straw- 
berries in May, and tomatoes in June. 
When you get them they are far inferior to 
those you have in your own garden in their 
proper season, and not so keenly relished 
anyway as when eaten in such weather as 
ripens them, Take the withered green 
peas and the sour, faded strawberries on @ 
cool April day and you are not only robbing 
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the richness and brightness of a warmer 
season, gut paying dearly for it and not half 
enjoying your plunder when you get it. 
Wise people can eat ripe beans, blue Impe- 
rial peas, tomatoes, and strawberries that 
were canned when they were in their per- 
fection, and wait for the new ones till they 
are also at their best, and they can get them 
fresh from their own garden, saving their 
money for some better purpose. Nature has 
been liberal to our tropical neighbors. They 
have a great variety from which to send us, 
and they should not complain if we do not 
send to them for things that we can raise 
ourselves. 

It becomes evident, then, that some peo- 
ple, at least, should 


MODIFY THEIR EXPECTATIONS 


as to the economy of right living. As mat- 
ters now stand, I doubt if the first expense 


.of a well-kept hygienic table is much less 


than one of the common diet, though the 
comparison is difficult because people’s ideas 
differ so widely as to what they would like 
tohave. I consider it important, too, that 
the question of economy should not be made 
prominent when such changes are proposed. 
If tea and coffee, butter and spices are 
omitted, figs, raisins, and other fruit should 
be increased, and the bills may even be 
somewhat larger until the new diet has be- 
come familiar and the partakers have de- 
cided what they like best, so that some of 
the variety can be dispensed with. 

The real economy of a wholesome diet 
lies in much broader considerations, as we 
have already hinted. The difference counts 
up rapidly when we begin to include the 
doctor’s bills, the loss of time, and the cost 
of funerals incident to sickness and death. 
There is, doubtless, a money value attached 
to the sadness and sorrew occasioned by the 
sickness and loss of friends, as well as to 
our own invalidism, but we have not the 
heart to make an estimate of it, and cer- 
tainly no money would be received for it. 
We prefer to dwell upon the pleasure af- 
forded by a longer lease of life and the 
greater vigor, elasticity, and readiness for 
work of all kinds. Many individuals have 
noted in themselves a greater capacity for 





brain work and an increased ability for 
muscular exertion. 

These are things all desire and would be 
willing to pay for if money would buy them 
directly, and they are results which all peo- 
ple in ordinary health have a right to expect 
from wholesome food. The reason why we 
hear very little about them is that most 
people do not resort to wholesome food un- 
til pushed by invalidism, then they take it as 
a medicine only until they get well, or con- 
tinue the use of what will barely keep them 
in a passable condition ; few or none take it 
up in health and test the results fairly, and 
fewer still give it the advantage of a life-long 
test, while we are all suffering from the bad 
dietetic habits of our ancestors. 

But the greatest direct economical result 
would come from preventing the great loss 
we now suffer from the prevailing 


DESTRUCTION OF NUTRITION. 


Suppose it be true that much of the nutri- 
tion of our wheat is destroyed before it 
reaches the eater, and that too by processes 
expensive in themselves, such as the bolting 
of flour, and the loss of the gluten, etc., 
taken out, and the yeast and baking pow- 
ders, and shortening required to impart the 
flavor, and lightness, and tenderness which 
have been unwittingly destroyed, besides all 
the labor required in adding them. To pre- 
vent this loss and expense would secure a 
saving equal to from one-fourth to one-third 
of all the wheat that we use. This alone 
would be a large item. 

Again, the process of raising flesh meat 
is exceedingly expensive, and, in one sense, a 
great waste of nutritive materials. For 
these animals which we kilk for food have 
been eating to support themselves and to 
enjoy life, and not to store up nutriment for us. 
If we shut them up and fatten them with a 
view to storing up food for us, the fat they 
accumulate is not known to be nutritious. 
The muscle is nutritious, but not so much 
so, weight for weight, as the grain which the 
animal has been eating. It is estimated 
that in this country the land which will af- 
ford meat enough for one man will raise 
grain enough to support fifteen men, and 
with very little more labor. 
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We might also begin to count the cost of | 
making butter and cheese, two very expen- | 
sive articles not known to be nutritious, and 
more than suspected of being unwholesome. 

How far these investigations will eventu- 
ally lead us we can not say. We believe 
that we now have a sufficiently correct 
knowledge of the human system and its 
wants, and of the nature of food to know 
when we are on the right track, and we 
certainly ought to know that the per- 
fect adaptation of food to our wants is 
essential to the highest economy, and if 
our desire for a “generous diet” and “a 
good table”’ lead us to insist upon having 
the best, let us learn what the best is. 
This will lead us not only to avoid the 
feeling and the appearance of meanness, 
but will enable us to assure ourselves that 
we are getting what we pay for, and to 
practice on a grand scale the true princi- 
ples of economy. 


RECIPES. 


AprLe DumpPLine.—Provide small, deep tins, 
holding nearly half a pint, into which put a 
spoonful of thick batter, made with one part oat- 
meal porridge, one part water, one part boiled 
rice, and one and a half parts Graham flour. Into 
this set a pared and cored rich tart apple (green- 
ing or Spitzenberg if available) stuffed with 
blanched raisins. Cover with another spoonful 
of batter; set in a steamer or in a kettle just 
above the surface of builing water, and cook 
thirty-five or forty minutes. Serve warm, with 
quince or grape pudding sauce. 

Grarz Pupprne Savce.—Cook Concord or 
Isabella grapes, even-full of water, fifteen min- 
utes, and rub them with a pestle through a 
colander. Thicken slightly with corn starch or 
sifted Graham flour, and sweeten to the taste. 

StewEeD GrapPses.—Those who use grapes at 
this season of the year, are likely to have many 
that are hardly presentable at the table. They 
are crushed in the box, or slightly mouldy, or 
they fall off the stems, and though they might be 
used, they are so good for various purposes in 
cooking, that it is well to use them in this way. 
The dark grapes, such as the Concord, Isabella, 
and Rogers’, are much richer when stewed than 
the light sorts. When picked off and wash- 
ed (if necessary), fill them even-full of water and 
cook fifteen minutes. Then set them off a few 
minutes. When returned to the fire, make them 
boil up on one side first, and usually the most 
of the seeds will settle there from which the stew- 
ed fruit can be taken off. Grapes are excellent 





for flavoring other fruits, such as citron and 


melon, with which they can be cooked to advan- 
tage. 


Quince MEDLEY.—One part quince, two parts 
pears, and three parts apples, all pared, cored, 
and quartered. Stew the quinces and pears first 
in a porcelain-lined kettle, and when nearly done, 
add the apples. Sweeten, mix well together, and 
serve cold. lf sweet apples are used, they may 
be put in with the other fruits and, perhaps, 
forestall the necessity for sugar. 

APPLE BREAKFAST CAKE.—Stew, strain, and 
sweeten good rich apples (or use part sweet 
apples), as for ordinary apple sauce; pass through 
a colander, and mix with fine oatmeal (Schu- 
macher’s “‘ A’’), spread out on a tin half an inch 
deep, and bake half an hour: Serve warm. 

CanneD Rick Puppine.—Mix one part good 
washed rice with five parts chopped apples and 
sugar to sweeten, scattering in about one part 
dark grapes. Put into a glass can, fill up with 
water; screw on the top (without the rubber), 
and boil or steam two hours. Then take out, fill 
up with boiling water if necessary, and seal and 
put away like fruit. When unexpected com- 
pany comes, your dessert is ready. 

Pga-nuT O1L.—The vegetarians in London 
are recommending this oil for cookery and 
condimenting purposes. It is said to be 
“ very sweet and palatable, and without that 
rich, greasy taste which olive oil seems to 
possess.” At present the Jews are the prin- 
cipal consumers of this article, which is sold 
under the name of “ East India nut-oil.” 


Wuite Asparacus.—The French method 
of bleaching asparagus has been introduced 
into this country. It is simply the “ colossal ” 
asparagus, grown white instead of green by 
heaping up the earth around it as it grows. 





TRICHINA.—An expert says that fully one- 
tenth of all the hogs killed are infested with 
trichina, and that many people are suffering 
from that disease without surmising the 
cause. He furthermore adds that there is no 
safety in relying on any amount of heat to 
kill the beast in the process of cooking. 

CuHINA has commenced to import wheat 
from San Francisco, on account of a partial 
failure in the rice crop at home. 

ImporTING INsECTs.—Many of the cases of 
seeds, especially those from abroad, in the 
Exposition, show the insects at work which 
usually infest these seeds. This is an “ex- 
hibit” of which the exhibitors should not 
be proud. Indeed, the carelessness appears 
quite inexcusable, and seriously reprehensi- 
ble. 
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RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD, 


Cysts in the Muscles of Fishes.—Recent in- 
vestigations have developed some, curious 
data as to the cysts sometimes observed in 
the muscular tissues of fishes... According 
to the lamented Clapardé, who was the first 
thoroughly to examine and describe them, 
and who studied them in a fera transmitted 
to him by M. Luni, these cysts generally 
contain a liquid resembling milk; but in one 
he found a whitish paste, evidently produced 
by a metamorphosis of a lacteous fluid, the 
watery elements of which had obviously been 
reabsorbed. The constituent elements of the 
fluid consist of psorospermies, having a re- 
semblance to each other, and composed of a 
head of lenticular shape, and a tail double 
from its base. A granular protoplasm is 
always found with them, at the expense of 
which they are developed. Similar cysts are, 
it appears, often found in the mucous glands 
about the gills; but the remarkable fact is 
that the psorospermies contained in the lat- 
ter are very unlike those observed in muscle, 
and considerably smaller, not being more 
than from one-tenth to one-fourth of a milli- 
metre in diameter. They are not lenticular, 
but perfectly spherical, having no tails, and 
each encloses a spherical kernel and a few 
granules. Clapardé was of the opinion that 
there was a generic connection between the 
two, but did not find sufficient evidence to 
demonstrate the hypothesis, although he 
found one gill-cyst, the contour of which was 
similar to that of muscular, and the psoro- 
spermies of which had tails somewhat shorter 
than those of psorospermies found in mus- 
cles, but bifurcated at the end. Later inves- 
tigations have confirmed Clapardé’s opinion, 
and shown that mucous psorospermies must 
be regarded in the light of development par- 
tially arrested by unfavorable conditions. 
It is a familiar fact that certain peculiar de- 
velopments of tape-worm are common to 
fish-eaters, and that special types of parasitic 
diseases show themselves in persons addicted 
to fish diet ; so that investigations in this di- 
rection are not without their value to medical 
science, 

Colloid and Crystalloid Death.—The fact that 
fishes, frogs, and many other animals of less 
complex organization can be frozen to death 
in water, and, upon the water being very 
gradually thawed, are resuscitated by the in- 
creasing temperature, has been long familiar 
to experimental physiologists. If, on the 
other hand, the temperature is elevated too 
rapidly, or if more rapidly in one part of the 
animal than in another, rigor mortis may 
supervene in one portion, while another 
recovers its vitality as aliving tissue. It has, 
however, only recently come to be under- 
stood that death by freezing consists simply 
in a congelation of the crystalloid elements 
of the tissue, and is thus to be distinguished 
from colloid or albuminous death, in which 





the colloid elements become pectous or rigid. 
Thus in crystalloid death, by freezing, the 
salts and crystalloid elements of the blood 
and tissues become crystalline, and life- 
movements are interrupted. In true rigor 
mortis the stiffening is due to pectizing of the 
albuminoid constituents ; it is a general co- 
agulation, not of the blood only, but of all 
the vital tissues. A living tissue may be de- 
fined as a hydrated colloid and crystalloid 
compound, the crystalline constituents, by 
their facility for the absorption of water, while 
albuminous substances are not distinguished 
by such facility, contributing to maintain the 
tissue ina hydrous condition. In coagula- 
tion of the blood the main agent is now 
known to be carbonic acid; so in coagula- 
tion or pectizing of any tissue. This brings 
on the real rationale of the coagulation of al- 
bumen under increasing temperature ; the 
heat hastening the development of carbonic 
acid, and the free carbonic acid acting on the 
albumen to set free the aqueous constituent, 
which renders the tissue anhydrous and 
hastens the pectizing process, The patholo- 
gy of sun-stroke, although various conse- 
quences of high temperature are classed as 
such, furnishes an apt illustration of sudden 
colloid death. The dangerous temperature 
here is one from 10 to 12 degrees above the nat-: 
ural temperature of the tissues—g8. If an egg 
is placed in water at a temperature of 115 to 
130, and left for half an hour, the yolk coag- 
ulates, while the white remains fluid ; that is 
to say, most vital albuminous compounds 
coagulate at a very low temperature indeed, 
blood being included among them. Why 
such compounds coagulate at a lower tem- 
perature than albumen itself, is a question 
that need not here be discussed, In some 
studies of true sun-stroke, as distinguished 
from syncope of the nervous centers, and 
from congestion of the interior organs, occa- 
sioned by high temperature, the writer had 
an opportunity of examining last summer 
some specimens of blood taken immediately 
from a vein before death, and found in every 
instance all the recognizable indicia of spon- 
taneous coagulation. So that the probable 
process of sun-stroke is this: The increased 
temperature and more rapid decomposition 
of tissue set free an increased quantity ot 
carbonic acid, which, in the absence of rapid 
oxidation, promotes coagulation, and the blood 
becomes pectous. Deep inspiration may post 
pone the pectizing process by increasing the 
oxidation, or profuse perspiration may post- 
pone it by promoting the excretion of the 
acid by way of the surface. Venesection 
suggests itself here as the most immediate 
remedy for true coup de soliel, and one that 
should be instantly applied on the superven- 
tion of the symptoms. The point is, how- 
ever, that sun-stroke is the only special form 
of pectous or colloid death that presents 
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itself in nature as the proper antipodes of 
the death by crystallization which supervenes 
in freezing fishes. 


Spectroscope Studies of Nervous Tissue. — 
The editor calls attention under this caption 
to certain experiments he is now prosecuting 
as to the possibility of applying the spectro- 
scope to the study of nervous pathology. It 
is a fact familiar to physicians that, in nerv- 
ous diseases, there is still a margin of tissue 
changes that can not be described by the 
microscope, which is only available when 
Structural changes have actually set in. It 
has always been presumed that specific mo- 
lecular changes have preceded structural al- 
terations, and that the earlier symptoms in 
nervous disturbances are consequent upon 
the former ; but this has never as yet been 
scientifically demonstrated. In the series of 
spectroscopic studies of fresh nervous tissue 
from the brains of mice killed by bleeding, 
in which I am now engaged, I have observed 
that specimens taken from different sections 
of the gray matter present identifiably differ- 
ent spectra; so that there is a definable 
difference in molecular properties between 
nervous centers differing in function. It is 
thus very probable, as physiologists have 
assumed, that perversions of function have 
their origin in molecular changes in the 
affected tissues. I have not yet prosecuted 
this species of observations far enough to 
give definitive results, but shall submit my 
materials in the form of a memoir in the 
course of a few months. Of course, the 
investigations of Wundt, showing that the 
molecular changes accompanying a sensa- 
tion, and those that take place in a center 
of motion, differ very materially, are already 
familiar to scientific readers; but his methods 
of arriving at the conclusion have scarcely 
been such as to secure unquestionable cer- 
tainty of induction. 


Fructification of Fungi.—Since the brilliant 
researches of De Barry on the mildew-fungi, 
our studies of these ephemeral organisms 
have taken a new aspect. Although the Tu- 
lasne brothers had previously shown that the 
sclerotics (black fungi) are not perfectly de- 
veloped organisms, but are analogous to the 
tubers of the higher plants, and that they 
contain different kinds of spores, as well as 
spermogonia and spermatia, the organs of 
fructification were not discovered until De 
Barry made his famous study of the Peronospo- 
va Alsinearum, a parasitic plant living on the 
Stellaria media. Pringsheim, in his masterly 
paper on the Safrolegmia, describes the zoos- 
pores and the manner of fructification ; and 
Hoffmeister confirms the latter in his later 
observations on truffles. According to Hoff- 
meister, the process is as follows: The an- 
theridium comes in contact with the oogoni- 
um, one of the sharp processes of the former 
penetrating into a minute opening in the 
membrane of the latter, and discharging 
either seed, fertilizing filaments, or granular 
contents, as the case may be. The latter are 
communicated to the antherozoid, which, 








previously membraneless, commences imme- 
diately to grow a cellular membrane, and 
finally becomes the stationary spore of the 
plant. The similarity of this process to that 
observed in androgynous insects is so strik- 
ing that one almost stops to question whether 
one is studying a vegetable or an animal 
process of reproduction. Again, when one 
sees the germinating spores from mucous 
fungi forming a peculiar body within them- 
selves, which is gradually converted into a 
plasmodium, a substance having no analogue 
in the vegetable kingdom, and finally devel- 
ops into a perfect plant, one is strik- 
ingly reminded of parthenogenesis in insects. 
There are analogies between vegetable and 
animal reproduction, in the lower types, that 
will repay thorough investigation. 

The Missing Link—M. Herman Fol, a 
Swiss naturalist, has recently contributed a 
memoir to the Geneva Society of Physics and 
Natural History on the Afpendiculaires, a 
family belonging to the class of animals 
known as 7uniciers. In this article he con- 
firms the near relation that several authors 
have established between these animals and 
the vertebrates, and proposes them as the 
trunk from which the latter were developed. 
On this point the editor will, perhaps, be par- 
doned a few necessary observations. It 
seems evident at a glance, whatever may be 
our views on incidental questions, that the 
spinal column that distinguishes vertebrates 
could only have originated in aquatic habits. 
In fishes, for instance, it serves the function 
of an axis of motion extending from the 
head to the tail, the central canal being occu- 
pied by a tissue having the function of con- 
junctivity, and the muscles being arranged in 
such a manner as to act from a central osse- 
ous axis. Of the various types of motion 
observed in aquatic animals, the vertebrate 
appears to be that most conducive to rapidity 
of movement combined with flexibility as re- 
spects direction. Accordingly, in land ani- 
mals, so long as the perfect integrity of the 
spinal column continues, as in reptilians, the 
type of motion continues to be substantially 
the same as in fishes; and, in the course of 
their foetal development, all vertebrates pass 
through a spinal type that has its homologue 
in fishes. That this is an original type ot 
motion, and one not fairly derivable from 
another or lower type, seems evident from 
the fact that no satisfactory link can be found 
to connect it with other forms. The extinct 
ornithic reptiles furnish a clear link between 
birds and reptilians. So, again, the mamma- 
lian type of motion can be readily traced to 
the aquatic type presented in fishes. Our 
conclusion, therefore, I think, in the present 
state of the facts, must be-that the vertebrate 
type of motion had its origin with aquatic 
animals as a simple and primitive type, 
springing directly from the primordial neces- 
sity in such animals for a type vf motion de- 
pendent on, and involving the development 
of, such a longitudinal axis as that which is 
exhibited in fishes in its simplest and most 
perfect form. 
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THE RULE OF THE PROPENSITIES. 


HEN one is born in an environment 

of degradation and vice, and grows 
from infancy to manhood amid influences 
which stimulate almost exclusively the or- 
gans which relate to physical gratification, 
it is natural that he should manifest an in- 
disposition to submit to the laws and pro- 
prieties which wise legislation and conven- 
tionalism have ordered for the governance 
of society. His birth and training have 
evolved principles of conduct which are at 
variance with the symmetrical formulas of 
truth ; he comprehends the unreason of the 
mental deformity which conduces to selfish- 
ness and immorality, but his understanding 


fails to appreciate the reason of that mental, 


balance which lies at the basis of a normal, 
happy, beneficent career. 

The trouble lies in his education. 

Not long since, some of the New York 
newspapers published-a letter written by a 
notorious burglar. In phrase uncouth he 
related how he had entered the dwelling of 
of a well-known clergyman, with the view to 


stealing ; but was deterred from his purpose 


by the minister, who, entirely alone, unarmed 
and unthreatening, met him and preached 
the gospel of honesty and mercy to the 





armed ruffian, and persuaded him to leave 
the house. The spirit of surprise and confu- 
sion pervades the letter, indicating clearly 
that the robber gave up his scheme of plun- 
der against his will, and could not say why. 
There was something in the manner and 
language of the aged Christian that made 
him pause in his guilty career, and softened 
his sin-encased heart to an unwonted ten- 
derness. Here was an expression of moral 
power indeed ! 

When Combativeness, Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, and Destructiveness have ob- 
tained a dominant growth, and so have giv- 
en tone and quality to the cast of character, 
it is a difficult matter to produce an impres- 
sion which will tend to modify the action 
of those faculties. The treatment required 
is peculiar to each case of vicious organiza- 
tion, and its application must be accompa- 
nied with an earnestness which precludes all 
uncertainty on the part of the person whose 
moral health is its object. 

Any one who is conversant with the class 
which feeds our prisons and penitentiaries, 
knows this. The case mentioned by Dr. 
Wines, which was detailed in the October 
number, is an illustration of the difficulties 
in the way of the positive reformation of a 
criminal. The change in the character and 
life of him who was dorn a thief, was brought 
about as stated in that eloquent paragraph : 

“No day passed during all these long 
years of hope and fear, of prayer and watch- 
ing, of anxiety and toil, in which he did not 
visit the cell of the young prisoner with 
words of tenderness and encouragement, 
with counsels of wisdom and with persua- 
sions eloquent from their sincerity and tear- 
ful earnestness. Drop by drop water works 
through the granite rock. So looks, and 
tones, and words, and acts of kindness per- 
sisted in for years, despite ingratitude and 
opposition, can not fail, never do fail, to 
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make in the end an impression upon the 
hardest of human hearts. This youth, 
though steeped in crime from infancy, 
formed no exception to the rule. The 
medicine at length took effect; the cure 
was radical and complete. He left the 
prison a changed man; changed through 
and through; changed in heart, purpose, 
and life!” 

The faculties whose activity conduce to a 
high order of manhood, were weak and in- 
operative while the man pursued the course 
which seemed natural to him. Propensity 
ruled his spirit’ Yet those small and dor- 
mant organs through which the moral life 
finds expression could be reached and 
aroused to action, and developed to the 
degree of mastership in the man’s mentality. 
So that appetites, greed, passion, contempt 
of order, and integrity no longer character- 
ized him, and he was no longer the outlaw, 
and enemy of Ins fellow-men, but their sym- 


pathizing, zealous friend and co-worker in 
the ministry of truth and charity. 

The basis of the rule of the propensities 
is found in the original organization, but 


careful training, accompanied with the best 
moral and religious influences, will modify 
an unhappy organization, and cause good 
to appear where formerly there seemed to 
be only evil. 





THE TEMPERANCE WOMEN. 


HE work goes bravely forward. The 

Convention of the Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union, which was 
held in the city of Newark, N. J., in Octo- 
ber, indicated a degree of strength and of 
real successful effort which is highly grati- 
fying. From twenty-eight States reports 
were offered, a fact in itself significant of 
the comprehensiveness of the movement 
which women, earnest for the purity and 





elevation of home and society, have brought 
about. The closeness of organization, and 
the settled determination which they evince, 
should make the supporters of the liquor 
traffic pause or tremble, if what they have 
already accomplished in some of the former 
strongholds of rum have not awakened sober 
second thought. “When a woman will, she 
will.” Here is not one resolute woman, but 
an army, with leaders like Mrs. Wittemeyer, 
“ Mother” Stewart, Miss Willard, Mrs. Den- 
man, who add to their enthusiasm for tem- 
perance reform high intellectual culture and 
eminent practical ability. The enemy of 
happiness and of every good element in 
human character, although surrounded by 
his thousands of victims or avaricious 
agents, can not withstand the assault of 
such an army. We are hopeful of a better 
order of things through this movement, and 
we know that hundreds of poor men, in a 
captivity worse than death, would rejoice 
to have the “cursed thing” driven from the 
land, so that they might no longer be tempt- 
ed. Noble women, goon. Our nation’s very 
salvation depends much upon your effort. 
* 





> 


HOME PHILANTHROPY.—A correspond- 
ent writes thus feelingly : 


“T have a neighbor with three young 
sons, aged thirteen, sixtéen, and twenty, 
who are growing to manhood without cul- 
ture or discipline. The father—very igno- 
rant, weak, and vacillating, with animal pro- 
pensities predominant, and an_ inveterate 
chewer of tobacco—cuffs and abuses the 
boys, is domineering at home, but, to the 
public, servile and fawning; never reads a 
book, or allows his children to ‘waste 
money’ in buying them. The boys, as 
might be expected, are stubborn and disa- 
greeable generally; still, they show traits 
which make me believe that they would 
make men of promise, with some chance. 
How my heart aches for them! These are 
the boys that I am trying to help as far as I 





CALCULATING 


can with books and every means in my pow- 
er. They are very fond of reading, and want 
to take the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
next year. M. L.” 


This is one way by which good can be 
done. In the spring-time of life the impres- 
sions of virtue, which may be sown in the 
heart by a considerate hand, will be likely to 
take some root and be productive of lasting 
benefit to mind and body. By regarding 
the youth of our neighborhood, who are 
growing up in evil ways, as in no way con- 
cerning us, and in no respect an opportu- 
nity given us for doing an excellent work 
with but little effort, we are helping to dis- 
seminate those elements of vice and crime 
which we are always teady to lament as con- 
tributory to the low moral state of society. 

~ Mr. M. L. can scarcely doa more benevolent 
work than to enlighten the minds of the 
boys he is so interested in with regard to the 
great principles of truth and duty. 





BENEVOLENCE AT A DISCOUNT. 
N our views of things, whatever has a 
directly. beneficial influence upon the 
physical health of people should not be 
hedged in by iron-bound restrictions, so that 
they who would try or adapt it can not un- 
less they submit to the exactions of the 
monopolists. When we meet with a para- 
graph like this in a periodical of general cir- 
culation,— 

“ Patterns are not for sale. All these gar- 
ments are fully covered by patents, and in- 
fringements will be rigorously prosecuted by 
law.” 

—with the fact before us that this cast-iron 
policy relates to an improved method of 
dress for women by which comfort and 
movement are promoted, we are inclined to 
believe that the persons who maintain such 
a policy in business would bottle up the at- 
mosphere if they could, and institute legal 
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proceedings against all found uncorking it 
without having previously bought the privi- 
lege of doing so. 

Our habits of thought and business may 
be all wrong in the matter, but we have al- 
ways believed that in things of so much im- 
portance as the preparation of ‘food and the 
construction of clothing, it was a principle 
of duty and benevolence to give as wide cir- 
culation as possible to methods—new or old 
—which will tend to promote health. We 
supposed that, in the matter of “dress re- 
form,” all its advocates were philanthrop- 
ically inclined, but the paragraph above 
shows how easy it is to mistake ; and that 
some people, who have a “good thing,” 
will obtain a government privilege for its 
exclusive sale. Doubtless, “there’s money 
in it.” 





CALCULATING DESTRUCTION. 


HE Providence, R. I., Yournal pub- 
lished recently a short account of an 
opium-eater who deliberately counted the 
cost of the habit which he had contracted. 
« He began to eat opium when about thirty- 
five years old, and finding a few years later 
the habit firmly fastened upon him, he de- 
termined that he could not live at the long- 
est more than thirty years. He was then 
taking half a grain of morphine a day. He 
figured out the amount of morphine that he 
should require in thirty years, allowing an 
increase of a quarter of a grain ayear. He 
then made a deposit of money sufficient to 
supply him with his regular allowance dur- 
ing all those years, and now he goes about 
continually under the influence of morphine, 
viewing life and the world in which he 
moves as if he saw them from the large 
end of an opera-glass.”” 
Here is the case of a man who resigns 
himself to a course fraught with evil and 
death, in the very outset of a calm realiza- 
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How extraordi- 
nary, that one whose intelligence and sa- 
gacity enable him to estimate calmly the 
probabilities of longevity and expense, and 


tion of its consequences. 


to make provision for thirty years of intoxi- 
cation, should not determine to make at 
least one effort to release himself from the 
horrid slavery! All that is pure and noble 
in manhood shudders in the contemplation 
of so debasing a sacrifice. But how many 





thousands of intelligent men and women 
there are who indulge habits of appetite 
which they know to be destructive to health 
and happiness! The great army of shiftless, 
reeling drunkards, and the multitudes of 
feeble women who follow the pernicious 
counsels of fashion, furnish examples of 
error and misery which should warn the 
strong and stimulate the weak to avoid 
temptation and every evil way. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘“* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Our Eorrespondents, 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we cannot undertake to return unavailable con- 
tributions unless the necessary postage ts provided by 
the writers. In all cases, persons who communicate 
with us through the post-office should, if they expect 
a reply, inclose the return postage—stamps being pre- 
Jerred. Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuirY Fatt TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 





ALCOHOL, CoFFEE, TEA, OPIUM.—In a 
recent number of the JouRNaL you give the ef- 
fects of alcoholic stimulants. You say that cof- 
fee, tea, and opium also act as stimulants. Why 
is it they do not produce the same effect? Ans. 
—Arsenic, prussic acid, and strychnine are all 
poisons—they all kill, but no two alike, for the 
poisonous principle differs. Alcohol is a poison 
in large doses ; a dangerous stimulant in small. 
Opium is a deadly poison, but kills in a different 
way—in small doses it is a stimulant, but a dif- 
ferent one. The same is true of tea and coffee. 
They are stimulants, but all these act somewhat 
differently, for the active principle is different 
—in one, alcohol, in the others morphia, caffeine, 
and theine, 





EXISTENCE OF MATTER—S. W. M.— 
Whatever may be the primary form of matter— 
call it albumen, protoplasm, or what you please 
—tke principle which conduces to its life and 
growth must be conceded to be something dis- 
tinct from its mere substance. The experiments 
made by eminent scientists with reference to 
spontaneous generation show that the impres 
sion of life can not be imparted to earthy mat 
ter which has been exposed to intense heat and 
then placed in a vessel containing pure air ; that 
no chemical process merely will make a sub- 
stance grow. Clearly, then, a creative impulse is 
essential to life and organic development in its 
multitudinous forms. 


Breap.—C. A. Z.—We shall publish 
an article soon—probably in the January number 
—on the subject of wheat and its preparation 
for food purposes, in which will be given a sim- 
ple recipe for the making of healthful bread. 
Our Hygienic Cook-Book contains a variety of 
recipes in this line. 


BENDING OVER WoRK.—G. A.—Work 
which requires exertion in a stooping or bending 
position when persisted in for several hours a 
day is injurious, because it cramps the vital or- 
gans—particularly the lungs—preventing them 
from performing their functions completely. 


ACROBATIC EXERCISES.—AIl excessive 
muscular exercises are unhealthfal. It is a sta- 
tistical fact that circus performers and athletes 
become injured and diseased early in life. 
“ Acrobats’? are even more subject to injury 
because of their efforts at distortion and abnor- 
mality. They who live most healthfully and long 
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are moderate in the matter of exercising the 
body. 

ExcEssIvE APPETITE.—They who are 
troubled with a gluttonous perversity and are 
really anxious to reform for the sake of health 
and decency, should, if they feel incompetent to 
struggle independently, submit the case to an- 
other, and let it be understood that a certain, 
reasonable quantity of food shall be given them 
at each meal, and their relations should be so 
adjusted that they may not “help themselves.” 
In fact, the status of ‘doctor’? and “ patient” 
should be established, as gluttony is as much a 
disease as inebriety. 


Hyprorps ABpomrNis.—C. P.— The 
case you speak of is dangerous enough in itself 
and should not be ministered to in any manner. 
An abstemious diet, with nothing in it of an irri- 
tating or stimulating nature, should be adopted 
in all cages of dropsy. Movements and manipu- 
lations would be found grateful to the patient 
and would promote a cure, if the disease is not 
too far advanced to be curable. 


RAAAAAAARAARAAARAABAEOE LLL LLL 
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A CONTRIBUTOR’s OPINION.—In the May 
number of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
ScrENCE OF HEALTH appeared a protest from a 
subscriber, objecting toa continuation of the story 


entitled “‘ A Bad Beginning.”’ This protest was 
so seriously considered by the courteous editor 
of the magazine, that I was very apprehensive 
lest the fascinating fiction should be suspended. 
To my great relief, however, Miss Muzzey’s 
photographs from life have continued to beautify 
and give flavor to the beloved old journal, which, 
before, seemed sometimes like a parson at a pic- 
nic, a little too solemn for every-day use. To 
matter-of-fact people, who have no sentiment in 
their natures, the absolutely useful may suffice, 
but readers of imagination feel the beautiful to 
be an essential of their happy existence. These 
two qualifications are delightfully blended in 
“ A Bad Beginning” and ‘“‘ The Way it Ended.” 
The author’s text is always purest English, and 
there is something startlingly novel in her man- 
agement of plot and character—an originality, in- 
deed, that seems perfectly spontaneous, and not 
as if it had been studied out and elaborated. 
“Jarl Darley’s Plea,” in the eighth chapter, 
has in it the ring of true eloquence that wins 
over understanding and goes straight to the heart. 
This poor criminal is, in truth, a hero, “‘ martyred 
by this generation for the salvation of the next ;”” 
willingly yielding up his life, with the hope of 





being to the civilized world “‘a final example 
of the barbaric horror of capital punishment,”’ 
“a spectacle over which the angels of heaven 
might weep with pity for the folly that supposes 
it possible to stay crime by the gallows, which 
appeals only to the most brutal instincts of hu- 
man nature, fostering the very spirit of tho 
wrong it is intended to punish.’”? The female 
physician, Madam Lacrosse, is a most winsome 
illustration of the right of woman to that office 
which made the ancient Therapeuts, or Essenes, 
revered for their blessed, peaceful power of heal- 
ing. What depths of meaning are conveyed in 
the words, ‘‘ No office is menial which ministers 
to the well-being of another;’’ and again, the 
mission of the healer is “to bring the last 
transgressor into harmony with the laws of be- 
ing.” In the July number, opens Part Second 
of “A Bad Beginning,” ‘“‘The Way it Ended,” 
and here occurs a conversation between Ariel 
Lacrosse and the editor of a radical journal, full 
of striking and eloquently expressed ideas. This 
young man refuses a position of associate edi- 
tor, because though “tempted by the thrilling 
joy of a free expression of his own ideas of the 
true processes of reform,” his heart tells him 
that ‘‘to keep his hand lifted in perpetual pro- 
test against his brother mun is not the wisest 
way to convince him of his errors.” For the 
masses, ‘‘ those multitudes whose faults of judg- 
ment and distorted views of things are so in- 
wrought by birth and education that any rude 
jarring of their cherished beliefs is like a thrust 
at their lives,’ a “muffled tone’ is more ef- 
fectual, a mere “ray of ligut to reveal to them the 
darkness in which they are unconsciously grop- 
ing.” In chapter V., in the October number, 
we have a taste of the young editor’s style in 
dealing with subjects for reform, and there is 
power in it, the power evolved when reason and 
instinct conjoin, He assails the law of blind, 
bigoted social prejudice, with a battering-ram. 
I admire, I revere the brave and true writer, who 
widens the limits of my vision (as great Jarl did 
for Grace) ; and in the warmth of my enthusiasm 
would like to shake her hand, and give her a 
heartfelt ‘“‘God bless you.” iy 
Viremsta Durant Covineton. 
Hernando, Miss. 


Drastic MEDICATION vs. HEALTH.— 
Most of the unhealthy people of modern days, es- 
pecially those of bilious-lymphatic tempera- 
ments, owe their illness, in a great measure, to 
unwarranted drastic medication. In fact, the 
greater part of the people throughout the coun- 
try persist in making the stomach a depository 
of pills and potions, if empty boxes and bottles 
are evidences. They forget that the stomach is 
a receptacle for food—a digestive apparatus. 
There is scarcely a month passes without an at- 
tack being made upon the living structures, if 
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living involves changes and combinations which 
are incompatible with the frigid formulas of ele- 
mentary substances, 

A great number do not use the proper kind of 
food, but that which is over-seasoned, half- 
cooked, and dirty, besides eating it irregularly, 
drenched down with black, scalding coffee; and 
then, when the trouble becomes chronic, wake up, 
as it were, in a state of exhaustive debility. The 
first thing, then, is drastic medication. Oh, my! 
how the calomel is poured in to deplete and un- 
dermine the already weakened system! How 
great am amount of nauseating stuff is flooded 
down the throat totone up the distracted organs ! 
Aud, having done all this, we find ourselves not 
toned up, but afflicted with habitual constipation 
and other troubles. Who would have thought 
it? ‘Lhe more drugging one does, the better off 
one is! Does this sound rational? No! Better 
say, Tho worse off one is! What then? Why, 
well-cooked, good, plain food ; bright sunlight ; 
fresh, pure air; bright aspirations ; less drugs, 
less stimulants ; more exercise, and the desired 
health may return. 

Friendly Hygeia keeps her old record, 
While every virtue has its own reward! 
F. A. Evans, M.D. 


INDIVIDUALITY.—The meaning of this 
word, according to our lexicon, is that which is 
not divisible. So the individual object is one 
which is bound by cords that can not be rent 
asunder, and is held by such cohesion as defies 
every chemical dissolvent. We speak of persons 
as individuals, not intending to indicate that 
there is any individuality of our bodies, however, 
for Death’s destructive hands are daily tearing 
down the masonry of our frame and pulling to 
pieces the delicately-wrought fabric of our bod- 
ies ; so that physiologists tell us the icy fingers 
of the dread destroyer would, in seven years, ut- 
terly eradicate our bodily existence did not its 
builders constantly recuperate our structures 
after these ravages. How wonderful is it, that 
we retain our sameness, when life and death are 
thus continually battling within us! How miracu- 
lous is it that our features change not from in- 
fancy to decrepit old age, when the body has not 
unfrequently been ten or twelve times made 
anew! Surely the architect forms plans and de- 
signs that. far outbaffle our skill, and uses in- 
visible tools in the construction of our organ- 
ism. Within our earthly tabernacle there sits en- 
throned a workman who commands the artisans, 
and stimulates to action the five hundred mus- 
cles and innumerable nerves that wrestle with 
the destructive influences of time. This being is 
the spirit, and it comprises. our individuality. 
It is without parts, and is in the image of the 
Almighty. Earthly powers, the elements of 
heaven, time “the tomb-builder,”” human skill 
can not distract or edd an iota to the mechanism 





of the soul. Every being who has lived and 
passed from earth or is new among the world’s 
inhabitants can claim an individual sameness 
peculiarly his own. 

What admiration and worship may we give to the 
Artisan who can breathe the breath of a different 
life into millions of His creatures! Perhaps there 
is no greater evidence of His omnipotence than 
that He has created innumerable souls essential- 
ly so dissimilar. In reviewing the history of 
the world, we recognize certain individuals as 
“great.” If we ask ourselves the meaning of 
greatness, it may help us to comprehend how the 
possessors of it can feel and act so differently. 
Charlemagne, or as his name implies, Charles the 
Great, and Alfred the Great, are both distin- 
guished from their royal predecessors by this 
flattering title, and yet who would think of com- 
paring the disposition of the former haughty 
monarch with that of the humble king who could 
feel at ease in the household of the lowly peasant? 
Cesar and Newton both strove to place them- 
selves at the head of a nation, the first 2s the 
greatest soldier, the second as the ablest philoso- 
pher of his age. Yet who would liken the brave, 
indomitable spirit of Cesar to the patient efforts 
of Newton? Every one of God’s creatures has 
his own peculiar pleasures and pains; every 
heart is stirred by a different hope, and every soul 
tried by dissimilar conflictions. Must it not then 
be the greatest work of the Almighty to have 
planned a heaven that can satisfy the needs of His 
millions of hungry souls? and a rest that can 
quiet the varied emotions of the human heart? 

What a beautiful study is the working of the 
mind, which speaks so much of its divine Au- 
thor! What an important task is the adorning 
of our spiritual life that “lives in God immortal 
as Himself!" G. V. a. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 


Occasions of adversity do not make a true 
man frail, but they show what he is, 


On the outside of things seek for differences ; 
on the inside for likenesses.— @uesses at Truth. 


As we get farther from the form, and nearer 
the fact, do we get less through the head, and 
more through the heart. 


Never be sorry for any generous thing that 
you ever did, even if it was betrayed. You can 
not afford to. keep on the safe side by being mean. 


THERE is a great deal of unmapped country 
within us which would have to be taken into ac- 
count in an explanation of our gusts and storms. 
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Iv idle people only knew that the enjoy- 
ment of rest and pleasure is to be attained only 
by real honorable labor, we should have fewer 
valetudinarians and hypochondriacs in the world. 


“One by one fall ancient errors, 
Reared by might and propped by wrong, 
And earth wonders, when they perish, 
That they stoud the test sc long.”* 


Accustom yourself to overcome and master 
things of difficulty ; for if you observe, the left 
hand for want of practice is insignificant and not 
adaptel to general business, yet it holds the 
bridle better than the right, from constant use. 
—PLIiny. 

ALL the other passions condescend at times to 
accept the inexorable logic of facts ; but jealousy, 
due to Amativeness, looks facts straight in the 
face, ignores them utterly, and says that she 
knows a great deal better than they can tell her. 


THE world is a looking-glass, and gives back 
to every man the reflection of his own face. 
Frown at it, and it will in turn look surly upon 
you; laugh at it, and with it, and it is a jolly, 
» kind companion.—THacKERAY. 

A WOMAN may be of the talented few—may be 
accomplished—nay, even beautiful ; but without 
affection, strong and lasting, she is like the ice- 
berg that glitters in the moonbeam ; none may 
dream of holding communion with its frozen 
sterility. 


Live FoR SoMETHING.—Do good, and leave be- 
hind ycu a monument of virtue that the storm of 
time can never destroy. Write your name in 
kindness, love, and mercy, ou the hearts of thou- 
sands you come in contact with year by year; 
you will never be forgotten. No, your name, 
your deeds will be as legible on the hearts you 
leave behind as the stars of heaven.—CHALMERS. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men."’ 

An Irish peasant being asked why he permit- 
ted his pig to take up his quarters with the fami- 
ly, replied: ‘“‘ Why not’ Doesn’t the place afford 
ivery convanience that a pig can require?” 

A FARMER the other day wrote to a New York 
merchant, asking how the farmer’s son was get- 
ting along and where he slept nights. The mer- 
chant replied : ‘‘ He sleeps in the store in the day- 
time. I don’t know where he sleeps nights.” 


“ Now, John, suppose there’s a load of hay on 
one side of the river and a donkey on the other; 
how can the donkey get to the hay without get- 
ting wet?” “I give itup.” “ Well, that is just 
what the other donkey did,” said John’s friend. 





An English advertisement: ‘‘A situation want- 
ed by a Nottingham man ; age twenty-six ; height 
five feet ten inches. Objects to cleaning lady’s 
maid’s boots. High Church family preferred. 
First Footman five years. Address, etc.’’ 


Laneur Levirry.—Tom—“No wind, Jack. 
Take a pull!” Jack (who doesn’t notice the 
flask}—"*Ou, that be bioweé in th‘s weather. 
Besides, I can only see one skull, and that’s a 
good deal too thick for the purpose!” 


“T’vg stopped to get a bite,” said a vagabond 
to a lady in her garden, in an insolent manner. 
“Here, Tiger!” cried she ; and as a huge mastiff 
came bounding to her side, she said to the tramp: 
“Tf you don’t leave at once you’ll get one.”” He 
didn’t stop to expostulate, 


‘JONATHAN, where were you going yester- 
day, when I saw you going tothe mill?’’ ‘‘ Why, 
to the mill, to be sure.” ‘Wall, I wished I’d 
seen you; I’d ’a’ got you to carry a grist for 
me.” “Why, you did see me, didn’t you?” 
“Yes, but not till you got clear out o’ sight.” 


“Ts rr not time that you paid me that five dol- 
lars?” said a farmer to his neighbor. ‘’Taint 
due,” was the reply. ‘But,’’ said the farmer, 
“you promised to pay when you got back from 
New York.” “Well, I hain’t been,” was the 
reply. 


‘“WuatT onearth am I to do with that incorrigi- 
ble son of mine?” inquired an anxious father 
ofafriend. ‘Dress him in shepherd’s plaid,” was 
the reply. ‘‘Why, what possible benefit would 
that be?’’ demanded the wondering parent. ‘‘It 
would, at least, be a way of keeping him in 
check.” 


“T atways did love to gaze on the children in 
their sports,” said Potter, as he pensively con- 
templated a crowd of urchins; ‘I am carried 
back to——.”” Just then the baseball came over 
his way and tried to get into his vest pocket and 
doubled him up. When his breath came back 
he shouted, “ You young ragamuffin, you, if I 
catch you playing ball on the street again I'll get 
the police after you.” 


A LITTLE squint-eyed Chicago boy pranced up 
to his mother one day this week, and said: ‘‘ Ma, 
hain’t I been real good since I’ve begun goin’ to 
Sunday-school?” ‘Yes, my lamb,’”’ answered 
the maternal, fondly. ‘‘ And you trust me now, 
don’t you, Ma?” “Yes, darling,” she replied 
again. ‘“‘Then,’’ spoke up the little innocent, 
“what makes you keep the cookies locked up in 
the pantry the same asever?”’ A strange look’ 
entered that mother’s eye, as she endeavored to 
solve her little son’s deepness with the heel-end 
of her slipper. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as F gm: see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 


better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 





DAVID AND ANNA Matson,—By Abigail 
Scott Duniway, editor weekly New Northwest. 
With Mlustrations. Broad octavo, pp. 194, 
tinted, fine cloth, gilt, ete. Price, 32; full 
git, New York: 8. R. Wells & Co., 737 

roadway. 


A new epic, from a vigorous and skilful pen, 
on a subject which occupies a large place in the 
social discussions of the day. The plot is taken 
from Mr, Whittier’s short narrative of ‘ David 
Matson,” with which the reader is probably 
familiar. David Matson, a Merrimac sailor, was 
captured by the Algerines (during one of his 
voyages) and sold into slavery. After many 
years he obtained release and was on his way to 
the home of his boyhood, when he fell in with 
his old employer, who informed him that his wife, 
believing him dead, had remarried, and rather 
than cause her trouble, he surrendered all claim 
as husband and father to the man who had 
stepped into his place, and departed. Mrs. 
Duniway has found a theme in this story with 
which her heart beats in warmest sympathy, and 
her lines flow on in the smooth cadence indi- 
cative of the fullest accord. She pictures the 
gentle, tender, trustful Anna, and the wily, 
covetous Pelatiah, in vivid colors; and how 
years of poverty and longing, and the cries of 
the hungry boys, compelled poor Anna to yield 
to Pelatiah’s importunity. 

“ Rise, rejoice, 
My poor, unmated dove,” said he, 
“ And look henceforth for love to me.” 
A little further on he says: 
“ Become my wife and you shall be 
Made happy through prosperity”— 
While, if she persists in declining his advances, 
wolf-like he threatens to abandon her to starva- 
tion and cold. And this Pelatiah was a ‘‘deacon”— 
“In exhortations deep and loud.” 

The wanderings of David, his captivity, release, 
hapless interview with Pelatiah, discovery of 
Anna’s second wifehood, and his sad going back 
to Algeria, are all told so pathetically that our 
feelings are deeply enlisted. No one, with any 
true sentiment, can read the poem without heing 
stirred pretty thoroughly. The illustrations are 
in admirable keeping with the passages they are 
designed to portray, and a fine engraving of the 





author is a fitting frontispiece. The subject, 
spirit, fire, and passion of the poem should give 
it an extensive reading, aside from the interest 
which the literary reputation of the author must 
awaken in it. As specimen of book-making 
the volume is certainly beautiful, and would 
adorn any center-table. 

A PrecE oF SinvEeR. By Josephine 
Pollard. One vol. 18mo, 180 pp. uslin, 
price 50 cents. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society. 

Miss Pollard here tells us an interesting story 
about Dora’s trials, and how she was led and 
cared for by her heavenly Father and His agents, 
and how she was enabled to do more for others 
than had been done for herself. Her experiences 
illustrate how the hardest trials sometimes lead 
to the happiest results, for what is more “ hap- 
pifying’’ than to know that we have saved a fel- 
low-mortal from a drunkard’s life and a drunk- 
ard’s death. The volume also contains several 
excellent short stories, all pertaining to temper- 
ance, and told in the author’s happy style. 
FRIEDRICH FRG@BEL: a Biographical 

Sketch. By Matilda H. Kriege. With por- 

trait. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. New 

York: E. Steiger. 

We have an interesting sketch in this neat lit- 
tle volume of one of the most patient and per- 
severing of teachers. It is particularly interest- 
ing, however, to those who give attention to the 
training of children, because it relates to the 
man who originated the Kindergarten or object- 
system. Like all pioneers in affairs of high prac- 
tical utility to man, Freebel was compelled te 
struggle against prejudice and bigotry for years 
before his merits dbtained the respect and sym- 
pathy of his own class of mental workers. A 
complete catalogue of Kindergarten materials 
accompanies the volume. 


How To Srv@; or, The Voice, and How 
to Use It. By W. H. Daniell. Pp.110. Cloth, 
7% cents; Paper, 50 cents. New York: 8. R. 
Wells & Co. 


This volume furnishes, in moderate compass, 
much practical information for the use of those 
who sing or would know how to sing. The 
author is a teacher of large experience in the 
very line of his book, and, in preparing it, has 
aimed to furnish advice for the removal of many 
of the difficulties which meet and puzzle the 
music pupil. The style is agreeable and the Jan- 
guage clear. He believes that most people can 
learn to sing, and provides “‘a definite method 
which will enable one to sing with precision and 
intelligence.” 

Instruction is given with respect to the posi- 
tions of the mouth, and the exercise of the vocal 
organs, and all through the pages words of wis- 
dom are closely distributed which singers of 
every grade can read and reflect upon with ad- 
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vantage. As a manual for the perusal of those 
who contemplate the study of vocal music, it 
forms a most valuable preliminary text-book, 
and teachers, whatever their experience, can ob- 
tain hints and suggestions of high importance. 

Music text-books are usually diffuse and ex- 
pensive, and ill-adapted to the need of the masses. 
In “ How to Sing” we have a compact, well-di- 
gested manual, whose low price and really prac- 
tical utility should render it a favorite with mu- 
sical people. 


CATECHISM ON ALCOHOL, with Respon- 
sive Exercises on Temperance. By Julia Col- 
man. Price 5 cents each, 60 certs per dozen. 
New York: National Temperance Society and 
Publishing House. 

This is the title of anew Temperance Catechism 
written by Miss Julia Colman (‘‘Aunt Julia”’), the 
substance of which was published in the Youth’s 
Temperance Banner. Of course, the readers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL need no introduction to the 
author. The matter has been re-written and im- 
proved, and it now appears in a neat little pam- 
phlet for the children and youth of America. The 
subjects embraced are as follows: The Origin of 
Alcohol; Decayed Drinks; Distilled Drinks; 
First Effects of Alcoholic Drinks ; Nothing Good 
in Alcohol; The Deceits of Alcohol; Alcohol 
and Disease; Alcohol and Crime ; Temperance 
Work; Hindrances to Temperance ; Advanced 
Temperance Work; The Good to be Done by 
Temperance; Tobacco. Thus the field is well 
covered in a clear and logical manner. To these 
are added several Responsive Exercises for 
Schools, Bands of Hope, and other juvenile 
gatherings, making an instructive little pam- 
phlet well-adapted to being placed in the hands 
of children. 


NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART. By Rev. 
E. P. Roe, author of “ Barriers Burned Away,”’ 
‘*What Can She Do,” “ Opening a Chestnut 
Burr,” ‘From Jest to Earnest,” etc. One 


vol. 12mo, 
Dodd & Me 
Another book from a pen which has become 
prolific, indeed, in the expression of varied char- 
acter. Mr. Roe’s stories “are written with the 
honest, earnest purpose of helping people to do 
right ; and success in this respect is the best re- 
ward he craves.’’ The scene is laid among the 
highlands of the beautiful Hudson River, as they 
were a hundred years ago, and many of the pic- 
tured landscapes will be familiar to the reader. 
Vera, the ‘child of nature,” is placed among 
peculiar family relations ; having a futher, who, 
shrinking from the sight and contact of men, had 
-found a rude home in the lofty wild, and there 
passed his time, chiefly occupied with morbid 
and gloomy fancies—and a mother, whose heart 
and health were breaking under the rude experi- 
ences of her past and present life. Saville, a 


a pp. Muslin, $1.75. New York: 





young New Yorker, the owner of a large estate, 
with a wife and mother, who as warmly advo- 
cated the tory cause as he did that of the patri- 
ots, is the other principal figure in the plot. Sev- 
eral incidents connected with revolutionary days 
in New York are woven in and are interesting 
additions. In one of these Saville is desperately 
wounded, but by the timely aid and ministry of 
Vera, is restored to health. The associations 
which follow have one important effect, viz.: the 
conversion of Saville from his French rationalism 
to a belief in the moral potency of Bible truths. 


Ten CENTS. By Mary Dwinell Chellis, 
author of ‘‘The Temperance Doctor,” ‘Out 
of the Fire,” ‘Old es,” ete. One vol. 
12mo, 334 pp. Muslin, $1.25. New York: Na- 
tional Temperance Publication House. 

“Ten Cents” is the unique title of the book 
which tells how to spend that amount profitably 
and unprofitably, and also illustrates the influ- 
ences for good or bad that we exert over our as- 
sociates and they exert over us. Duff was a bad 
man and almost ruined the boys whom he cajoled 
and then taught to steal ; but they at last learned 
that he had used them as cat’s-paws, and real- 
ized that his imprisonment was richly deserved. 
Allan Southgate visited him in prison and prom- 
ised to care for one about whom Duff was anx- 
ious, but his escape and subsequent reformation 
rendered that promise unnecessary. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION: 
an ban emg Lecture; and Principles of 
the Science of Education, a Paper. By Joseph 
Payne, late Professor at London. Pp. 
New York : E. Steiger. 

The lecture as above entitled certainly contains 
many points of practical interest to the educa- 
tor. One, that he who knows a subject can not 
always teach it to another, is evident enough to 
those who understand the organization of.mind. 
And so also is Mr. Payne’s statement, that “ to 
students who had been mainly occupied with 
the concrete and practical, it seemed to me much 
better to commence with the eoncrete and prac- 
tical.” To the phrenologist such pupils present 
such a positive brain-development, that any 
“seeming” would be precluded from the con- 
sideration as to what the line of their study 
should consist mainly in. 

Mr. Payne refers to the lack of science in edu- 
cational affairs, and to the difficulty of impressing 
people with a sense of the importanee of intel- 
ligent methods in school-training. He labors, 
however, in his endeavor to present a definite 
formulary for the government of teachers, be- 
cause he lacks certain physical data. He appre- 
ciates the fact that “‘ education is the development 
and training of the learner’s native powers,” but 
can not point the way to a correct understanding 
or estimate of those native powers which is the 
first stage to successful teaching. He goes back 
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to the old unsatisfactory speculations with re- 
gard to the human mind, when he attempts to 
present a body of “general principles,” and as- 
signs to “ sensations”’ or impressions the chief 
place in the educational order. 

Mr. Steiger has added a catalogue of general 
works on education and philology which is val- 
uable in itself. 


bs ~ CASE ja THE CHURCH: A 
umm of the men 
tianity. > 72 pp., clot Ay — York: 

Charles P. Somerby. 

From the “ prefatory note” we take the fol- 
lowing, which is a brief statement of the wri- 
ter’s motive: “The object of this essay is to 
present in outline the arguments against Chris- 
tianity from the standpoint of materialism.” 
The arguments and illustrations presented do 
not appear new to us, although the method of 
reasoning is compact and powerful. Some of 
the writer’s statements—that, for instance, with 
regard to the Deluge—are not altogether in ac- 
cordance with the views of scientific bibliog- 
raphers, and present mainly the character of as- 
sumptions. 


Essays ON MurInpD, MATTER, FOoRCEs, 
THEOLOGY, etc. By Charles E. Townsend. 
12mo, 404 pp. Cloth $2. New York: Charles 
P. Somerby. 

The field of thought—both metaphysical and 
scientific—covered by the dicussions to which the 
reader of this book is invited, is very broad. The 
author aims by their publication “to uphold the 
theory of the stability of matter and forces, and 
the perpetuity of all minds as material forces, on 
a new basis of reasoning in opposition to the 
many present vague theories of Spirit minds. 
Also as opposed to the assumed origin of matter 
from nothing, and its inevitable extinguishment 
in time—not mere change of form and action, 
but utter annihilation being claimed by some.” 
Several of the papers have titles, which recall 
to mind that they or something very like them 
were published formerly in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL; for instance: ‘‘Mode of Creation,” 
“Mind in Man and Animals,” ‘Man in the 
Image of God,”’ “‘ Spectrum Analysis,” ‘‘ Matter 
in Correlation with Mind,” “Origin of Coal,” 
“Foreseeing and Foreknowing,” ‘“ Animalcule 
in Vegetation,” etc. Mr. Townsend discusses 
important physical problems in the same vig- 
orous spirit which characterizes his metaphysical 
and religious considerations, and everywhere his 
individuality as a thinker and critic is conspic- 
uous, Very liberal in opinion, he can not be 
said to be much influenced by any “great 
leader’’ of the isms to which he is more fayor- 
ably inclined. 

The publisher has produced in this case a cred- 
itable piece of book-work ; the type being excel- 
lent, the paper and binding well selected. 





WateR Lutes. A capital book for 


children. Large quarto size. 100 fine en- 
gravings, and as many excellent stories. Ele- 
gantly bound. Price $1.50. Published by 
the National Temperance Society and Publi- 
cation House, New York. Orders receivéd at 
the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Tue series of articles by Dr. 8. T. 
Spear, on “ Retigion ana Government,” just cun- 
cluded in the Independent, have been published 
in book form by the same firm. 


PUBLICATIONS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


New York Tribune Extra. No. 35. Guide 
to the Centennial Exhibition. A compilation of 
the interesting letters which have appeared from 
time to time in that enterprising newspaper, and 
will prove of value to those who did and to those 
who did not see the Exposition. Price 25 cents. 


LitTe.y’s Lrvine AGE comes freighted with 
literary treasures from the magazines of all na- 
tious. The number 1688 gives it an air of an- 
tiquity. 

Guiass. The utilization of Iron Slag. Mr. 
Britten’s patent. Here is something worth con- 
sideration. If this waste product may be in great 
part converted into glass, the method should 
be made available. 


New KINDERGARTEN Occupations for Chil- 
dren, now offered by E. Steiger, of New York. No. 
7, Plaiting ; No. 8, Ring laying; No. 9, Intertwin- 
ing Paper; No. 10, Cutting Paper. Price, 75 cents 
each. Excellent practical diversion for the little 
folks. 

Tae Hos, monthly, is a fine exhibit of enter- 
prise, editorial and otherwise. It illustrates many 
of the fine carriages at the Centennial Expo- 
sition, and seems to be making the most of a fine 
opportunity. Let other trade magazines take 
the hint. 

Ninta Year or THE House or THE Goop 
SHEPHERD, which affords a home in the country 
at Tompkins Cove, Rockland County, N. Y., for 
orphan and destitute children. This is a charity 
which is worthy of cordial support. Its chief 
objects are: 1st. To afford a home in the country 
for orphan and destitute children of both sexes. 
2d. To train poor children to farm work, for ser- 
vice or trades. 3d. To educate deserving and 
earnest-minded youth who wish to work their 
own way and elevate their position. 

No encouragement is gies to idleness, but 
every inmate is obliged to work, unless hindered 
by age or sickness. 

Under the management of the officers in 
charge, it costs but $130 to poaeest a child for 4 
year. Rev. E. Gay, Jr., is President. 

WE learn that the well-known London House 
of Macmillan & Co., publishers of The Prac 
titioner, has undertaken the publication, in 
land, of Micro-P. pha in Histology, the excel- 
lent work conducted’ by Drs. Seiler, Hunt, and 
Richardson of Philadelphia. A large edition is 
required by the English profession. 
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